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SHAKESPEARE—VICTORIA EDITION. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to the Queen. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Crown 8vo. Vol. 1, Comedies; vol. 2, Histories; vol. 3, Tragedies. 


In three volumes. 
In a few days. 


This edition has been printed from new type by R. and R. Clark, the eminent Edinburgh printers, 
The text used is that of the ‘‘ Globe Edition,” to which has been added a new glossary. 


Sir John Lubbock’s New Book. 
THE GIFT OF LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
Nearly ready. 


REMINISCENCES. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Cha“, “liot Norton. 
12mo, $2.50. Ready Saturday. =a. 


a 


Feap. S8vo, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
GOETHE AND CARLYLE, Correspondence between. 
Eliot Norton. 12mo, #2. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. With Two Portraits. 12mo, $2.25. 


THE NIBELUNGEN LIED.—Lay of the Nibelung. 
German by Alfred G. Foster-Barham. Crown $vo, $3. 


NATURA VERITAS. By George M. Minchin, Professor of Applied Mathe- 


matics in the Royal Indian Engineering College. 16mo, 75 cents. 


A LIFE OF JOHN COLET, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's and Founder of 
St. Paul’s School. With an Appendix of some of his English Writings. By J. H. Lupton, 
M.A. With Portrait. 8Svo, $4.50. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LEICESTER CODEX OF THE NEW TES- 
tament. By J. Randel Harris, M.A., Professor of Biblical Languages in Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania. 4to, $2.75. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES: An Attempt to Treat some Religious Questions 
in a Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. 
12mo, $1.50. 


ON LIGHT. The Burnett Lectures. By George Gabriel Stokes, M.A., F.R.S. 
Third Course. On the Beneficial Effects of Light. 12mo, 75 cents. 


& 
Os 


Translated from the 





Oxford University Press Publications. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. Translated by Various Oriental 
Scholars and edited by F. Max Miiller, Vol. 31. The Zend-Avesta. Part 3. The Yasna, Vis- 
parad, Afrinagan, Gahs, and Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. Svo, $5.25. 


THE FABLES OF AVIANUS. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical Appara- 
tus, Commentary, Excursus, and Index, by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By the Rev. T. Roach, M.A., for- 
Clarendon Press Series. Crown 8vo, $1.10. 


Svo, $2.25. 


merly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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PRICE 10 CENTS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 AND 29 WeEsr 23D Sr., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY : 


THE STORY OF ASSYRIA. By 
Madame Z. A. Ragozin. Being Volume 


XVI. in the Story of the Nations Series. 
12mo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Previously issued in THE STORY OF THE 


NATIONS: ‘Greece, ‘Rome,’ ‘The Jews,’ 
*Chaldea,’ ‘Germany,’ ‘Norway,’ * Spain,’ 
‘Hungary,’ ‘Carthage,’ ‘The Saracens,’ ‘ The 
Moors in Spain,” ‘The Normans,’ *‘ ler 
sia,’ ‘Egypt, * Alexander's Empire.’ Each one 
volume, illustrated, $1.50. 

MEMORIALS OF HALF A CEN 


TURY. 
Pioneer upon the Early History, Archwolo 


Comprising the Observations of a 


gy, and Physical and Climatological Features 
By Bela 
Octavo, with fifty-four Ulustra 


of the Region of the Great Lakes. 
Hubbard. 
tions, of which thirty-two 
Cloth extra, $2. 


THE VAN GELDER PAPERS, and 
Other Sketches. Edited by John Trest Ir 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


are full-page, 


ving. 
THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 
By John F. Baker, of the New 
12mo, cloth, $1. fre 


An Essay. 
York Bar. 


THE POEMS OF GIACOMO LEO. 


PARDI. Translated by Frederick Town- 
send. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


*,* Putnam's list of spring publications mailed 
on application. 





LETTERS OF 


Horatio Greenough. 


With Biographical Sketches. Edited by Frances Boott 


Greenough. With portrait. #1.25. 


“ Private treasures for the public enjoyment. Has 
much of the local color which especially delights the true 
Bostonian .”"— Boston Advertiser. 


“ A thoroughly delightful book.” — Traveller. 


“” These letters record the trials, the successes, the fal 
lures of a young sculptor fn a natural, impulsive way ; 
they describe his travels abroad and the people he met 
with, and contain not a little criticism of value concern- 
ing men and eventsin the rocial, artistic, and literary 
worlds.” — The Capital (Washington). 


“ The letters are excellent company, they are enter- 
taining, and they will be hailed with delight by artists 
and all true Bostonians.”—The Beacon. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
(No deviation. ]} 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80, wa 

Twenty per cent, advance for top of column or|— 10 
other preferred pusition, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|_. 
der of size, tiie largest at the top. —15 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or\_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION) — 
Sonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval, Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside af cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
aceount amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. j 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inapeo- 
ston. 














S “I particularly like its systematic arrangement of the 
elements of the language an the one hand, and the omis- 
sion ef multitudinous rules and classifications on the 
other.” —Wma. H. Carpenter, Ph.D., Instructor in German, 
Columbia College. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. | 


An eminently practieal new method for | 
German langu Edition for self-instruction, a“ 
numbers (with evs) at 10 cents each; school edition 
(without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by all boo! 
sellers. Sent, tpaid, on receipt of price, by Prot a 
Knotlach, 140 Nassau St., New York. Prospectus en.” 
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Schools. 

Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
BrAck HA} WALL St SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
pan —y pa ~~ » or enlarged. ao 
commodations. 


Kh eS - = 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — -A 
Freoaratory School for $500 per 
address H. Waste, £m 


For re 
UT, New Haven, 33 Wall if 
iss. “BAR TLETTS ( ements Miss 
Nott’s} Home and Day School for yous! Leties 
will reopen Sept. 21. Circulars sent on applica 











CONNECTICUT, Plainville. 
gen gl HOME SCHOOL FOR 
ung ladies. Pupils poepores j for Ay, ®- 
tive Germann and French hers. of men, 
Conservatory teacher of music. AR -—- ie and colle 
course. P. O. Box 20, Plainville, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF Covemmee. Wa wes Saas and 1214 
14th 8t., and 1 


WE NOR WOOD MONSTITOTE. —A 
Select Beading and Day School for young ladies 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CaBELL, Principals. 


ILurinors, Lake Fi 
AKE FOREST "UNIVERSITY IS A 
well-equipped de equal to il to that of classical ‘and scien- 








tific courses of a grade f the leading Ame- 
rican colleges. te bas has n, i hour’s ride 
from Chicago. = 74 admission will be | held 
June 28th and authnat ry and Spring. Me ti.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ; Marquette, Kalamazoo Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ; Dubuque, lowa; St. Paul. ie: ‘St. Lous, 
City, Mo. ; ‘eb.; Denver, Col. 
Wor particulars of examinations and catalogue ad- 


PreEst. W. C. ROBERTS, 
Lake Forest, Ill, 





TLurNors, Rockfo! 


OCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


ladies. 

Full college course. Excellent preparatory _depart- 
ment, Superior facilities for music and art. Resident 
physician. Sargent system of yo Address 

ARTHA D, 
Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 


1887. 
Address Henry D. HaRan, Sec’y. 





MARYLAND, Catonsvil 
o JimC THYS ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
man school or e yome. ladies reo ns Sep- 
tamber | sh oe 


Address M ARTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ae hbene t. 
UMMER “SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Chemistry, Art, and Music, at aoe College, July 
@ to August 9. "bor Circular aD e, address 
Professor W. L. “douracun. 
MASSACHUSETT?, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. The 56th vor i ~ on Thursday, Sept. 4th. 
For circulars ue eupty to W. Draper. For admission to 
MIss PHILENA Mckee in., Andover, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 
ISS L. A HILL’S SELECT HOME 
school. Fifteenth year. etme. advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost —7 Pupils also Ee 
for colleges. Location delight grounds beaut 
1, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter 4 
door exercises, inclu ding horseback riding. 
Send for circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the 
Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
echanical, 


Courses in Civil, M Mining, and Electrical 
gineering, Architecture, etc. Jamzs P, 
.Muwrog, Sec’y. Praxcis A. WALKER, 





EPARA TION ‘FOR THE Th INSTI- 
tute of Techno one for Harvard College with- 
ALBERT HALE. 


out Greek. Private Sc 





Em FOR FOR BOYS. DR. ABBOT AD- 


mits not more than four boys into his Jong 5 
. cotlene or etna privately. Se te tul An 


} care in respects. loca. 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F, E. ABBOT, Ph.D., Pro 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge pian Way. 
ME, fOsHUA "KENDALL S DAY AND 
— School for boys.—Fits for college. Circulars, 

CHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Poin 

CIEN LLPiC PREPARA ‘TORY 
School. A home epost for boys. Preparation for 

Harvard and Mass. Inst. — mony. Laboratories. 
a B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.). 








ASSACHUSETTS, Greenfiel 
OSPECT HILL ‘School or Young La- 
Prepares for college, o— nce, art, “Mustc 
beautiful and healthful location. Established 1 1869. 
JamES C. PARSONS, Principal: 





MASSACHUSETTS, P’ 
R. KNAPP’S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
tent Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
+4 as oa CADEMY. — PREPARA 
id boarding school for boys. Third term wl 


gun A Tse 1887. 
For pes se address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


CHUSETTS, S. wn, Berkshire Co. 


REY! YLOCK YNSTITUTE, —A PRE. 


ry School for ee. | on ? jon . Catalogues 
GEO ILLs, Principal. 





on ee 





AN, Lake. 

ICHIGAN Vo MILI TAR Y ACADEMY. 

A Select Boarding School for Boys. 30 miles 

from Detrolt, and unsurpassed for beauty = yo 

as or 

ugh preparation for 

ractical drill in Eng 

iploma are admitted 

to the ) A; of Mich., Cornell University, and the 

Mass. i we of Technol without examination. 

Lieut. F. S. StronG, U.S. A., Military Instructor. Arst. 

Eng’r F. W. BARTLETT. U a, Instructor in Manuai 
Training. For Catalogues address Col. RoGera, Supt. 


EW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmou 
ss 4. ‘MORGAN’ "s SCHOOL FOR 
Ba J ladies reopens Sept. 28th 
Whittier “ A better, healthier, and 
er cm» for a sc school could scarcely be foun 
—_— 





leasant- 
in New 





EY, Lawrenceville. 


4! WRENCE VILLE SCHOOL,.—jJOHN 
C. Green Foundation. It ts Fn oy that applica 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
Sate of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
tudy and Calendar, address 
REV. JAMES = — Ph.D. 


New YorK, Aurora, C: 


ELLS COLLEGE Ft FOR. YouNG LA- 





es.—Full collegiate course. Music and Art. 
Session ns September 14, 
Send. for catalogue. 


E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 
New YorK, New Hartford, near Utica. 


RS. COLLIER’S SCHOOL AND HOME 

Se eae h reas i year. 
w YORK, , Ros! lyn, 

UMMER "SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 


young men. For catalogue apply to Gro. B. Cor 
TELYOU, Principal. The rn ool. 


New YoOrK, Suspension Bri 


VEAUX COLLECE.—A Military 
Bonsding School for LT 
WILFRED Muwro, A.M., President. 


New YORK, Syrac 
RS. CHARLOT | TE MAY WILKIN. 
son’s Home tem. pupils. Be Girls.—$1,000 per year. 











No extras. On Beautiful and healthful 
situation on the yracuse. School year be- 
ins Se ae 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 

, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 

Wentworth Hi Hon. Andrew_D. White, —_ 


Lothrop James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V 





RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—-The next school oes begins Wednesday, 
Sept. ~—- 1887. tee should be made early. 





259 Boylston Street. 
HAL UNC Y. "HALL “SCHOOL ( Sgth Year). 
—Pre tion for the Mass. ry 0 ie mochaolony 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to 
ty. The location is the most attractive - a 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Sq) 





YLVANIA, Bry 


R YN MA WR COLLE GE.—A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
aduate and i courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
tin, paemesen, Seg lish, French, Old French, ‘Italian, 
Spanish, German cluding Gothic and Old High Ger 
man, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Bi 
ology. including Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. 


ANNETT INSTIT OTs FOR YOUNG Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s a tan complete. 
J Ladies, Boston, Mass = Day School. The Followshi value $450) in Greek, lish, Mathematics, 
Thirty-fourth Year begins W — Ps 1887. For ca- | History, an 
talogue and circular apply to Rev. EO. GANNETT, A.M. For , ad as above. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
—_ HELOISE @: HERSEY WILL 
a new school for girls in October. Special 
attention civen to the English language and literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntington Ave. 

ME. E. DECOMBES FRENCH AND 

English Home eo p= | six girls will open Sep- 

tember 21, 1887. year. No extras. 
Highest references given and req required. 








FOREIGN | B00RS 


Russian, Swedish, 


S.—French, a 
Danish, Polish, Hungarian, etc., 


ete. H. ROSENTHAL & CO., 14Cooper Union, N, Y, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Brook ine, , Cypress § 
LSS LEWIS’S BOARDING AND 
day school for girls, Fall term begins Oct. 3, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce St. 
NGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING 
and Day School for Yeung Ladies.—Resident French 
Teacher (natural pened ¥ —— 5 Special musical 
Mrs. W. B. HYDE, Associ Princip 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut H. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’ S 
or ¥ lish, French, and German Boarding School 
dents prepared for College. 


afford advanteges for outdoor exercise. 
Ampic era yaa class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer, 
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Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phitadelphia, Germantown. . 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL AND 
Wellesley Preparatory (formerly Mme. Cle- 
ment’s) Roarding and Day School for young ladies. 3ist 
year opens t. 21. Academical and College Preparato- 
ry Courses. For circulars address Miss ADA M. SMITH, 
Mrs. . T. B. RICHARDS, Pr Fiona 


PENNSYLVANIA, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS MVABLE'S. BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Opens 
month, 13th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 
tion, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, bat. ali 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; Clas- 
sical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual Training 
and a Preparatory School ‘Healthful location, _ 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus 
For Catalogue and full particulrrs address 
EDWARD H. MaGiIL., LL.D., Pres’t. 











Viren, University of Virginia. 
NIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. (Found- 
ed by Thomas Jefferson.) 64th session begins Oc- 
tober Ist, 1887, Send for catalogue to Secretary of the 


Faculty, 
University of Virginia, Va. 


Teachers, etc. 


GOOD CHANCE FOR A DELICATE 
poy. A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) who is 
educating his own boys on a farm in New Hampshire. 
would like one or two boys from eight to twelve years of 
e to educate with them, or to board for the summer. 
Highest references. address 
G, L. 8.,“Box 1347, Portsmouth, N. H. 


GRADUATE OF HARVARD (magna 

cum laude) is open to engagements for summer tu- 
toring, Vicinity of Phila. preferred. Address * G,”’ 1006 
Clinton St., , Phila., Pa, 


| GRADUA TE OF HARVARD AND 

a German university cum laude, and a success- 

ful teacher of five years’ experienee, desires an engage- 

ment in classics. References to the chief professors of 
classics in the East. ‘* Classics,” Nation office. 


GRADUATE OF WILLIAMS ('S6) 
who has taught several years wos tutor during 
the summer, Address G. W. A., Acworth, N. H. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL (HAR- 
A vard graduate with classical honors) will take one 
ortwo pupils at the seashore during five or six weeks 
of July and August. Add 

















ress 
** PRINCIPAL,” care the Nation. 


Oy W. Ahndg Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Bosto’ 





THE BRYANT SCHOOL, 


ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥Y., 

OVERLOOKING LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
é' mill academ 4s highest grade, with Primary, 

Seomneiionn ama “* ay ents. One of the 
io ~~ ae oy my oe. aner in proximity to 
country seats of Hon. Parke Godwin anc the late Will 
Cullen” ant. Fall term opens Thursday, September 
15, Twenty-seventh annual 


SUMMER, SCHOOL 


Thoro instruction in Pri and Common and high- 
er English branches. Classi siology, and Hygiene, 

eeping, Penmanship, Instrumental Music, fleld 
work fn’ the’ Naseral Solences. Large playing fields for 
all games. Salt-water bathing under care of fr instructors. 
No uniform required for summer. See advertisement in 


on ey agin OORGE B CORTELYOU, Principal 
Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
ee I nais ndccsccnecedesdesccacencacccced $1,000,0€0 


Offers its 6 yd ova . Debentures Bonds of 8500, $1,000, 
and $5,000. na tom TNvESTON TRUSTEES, GUAR 
DIANS, “and ENDIVE bu aL. INV TORS. Secured by first 
Oy es the amount of 

eid a by the nthe MERCANTILE, TRUST COMPA 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire 








the loan 
ai bs SEW YORK f $1 900,000, 
a 0) ( 0 
Pit also pffers GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. first 


mortgages on Kansas City business property and itm 
proved farms in KANSAS and MISSOU Ri 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary, 
Equitable Building, New York. 
Messrs. MorGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, R. I. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 411 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





[NV EST sound 'anb RELIABLE 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 


F. M. aa, L. H. PERKINs, 
Presiden LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 
‘PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00, 

The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com. 
pany’s Ten Years Debentures based upon ite paki up 
a tal and Assets of over $650,000. No "ioees. Eleven 
Years Experience with absolute sutisfaction to over 1,500 
Investors. Send for Grewlers. forms, and full informa 
tion; ay Be Offices in N. Y. City and Albany; N. Y. 

37 Broadway. C. C. Hing & Son, Agents. 





ie SUROPE —A lady a has graduated som 
sa wnbventey, has travelled extensively in Euro; 
and is now teaching in a well-known college, is willin, 
to accompany one or more young ladies abroad for a year 
of travel or study. Highest references given. 

Address ** 32,” care of the Nation, 


$50 WILL BE PAID T0 THE PER- 








son giving a gentleman re oon = by which 
he can obtain a good yearly position as pri- 
vate tutor. Family, qualifications, and experience are of 
the best. Correspondence private. 
“ CHADWICK,” Nation. 


School Agencies. 


JARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, Syracuse, N. bf may be depended on to 
furnish suitable hers, and fo inform no others. 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, iy FA , and pet 
vate school work. J. Ransom BRIDG: 


E ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
Times puiene, —— ~ = aoe superinten- 
dents, e teachers, — ns in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States hy y year. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 


Agency. Oldest and + known in U.S. Estab- 
lished 1855. 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 

















F tales, BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Availabie in all parts of the World. 


American Society for Psychi- 
cal Research. 


The Research work of sg Society ts at present divided 

between five Committees 

The Committee on Thi t-Transference ts engaged 
m. ascertainin « whether a ae impression or a distinct 
idea in one mind can be communicated to another with- 
= — intervening help of the 1 recognized organs of sen- 
sation. 

2. The Committee on Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses wishes to collect accounts, from trustworthy 
sources, of apparitions of absent or deceased persons, of 
premonitions, whether these occur in dreams or in the 
waking state, of disturbances in houses described as 
“haunted,” and of any cognate nomena. 

3. at Committee on Hypnotism ts engaged in the sta- 
- A. the mesmeric or hypnotic trance, with the 

Gast of aacereainin its = saante and | of ae elucidating its 
psyc! and acoomeen ents. 

i The Commitiee‘om ediumistic i enenene is chiefty 
concerned with the < mental investigation « of the 








E BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circular 
E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


[ ih NION TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secre- 
tary. - Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Professional. 
| YOUNG LAWYER INTENDING 


a@ year or more abroad would be glad to un- 
le or A — business in En a or on the Continent with 
which he may be intruste —— references. Address 

Lex,” ” care of the Nation. 


ik NOCH KNIGHT, ATTORNEY AT 


Law, specialty ef commercial co mdence and 
collections ‘throughout Maine. land, Me. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


pe Fifth a between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 

















rter of Fo t for the leading Paris 
ublishers Fauchutta's Brie portion ax a paien, © Teubner’s Greek 
Cubithees Fouche stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment ror on oo and new books re- 


escribed as “* Spiritualistic,” and 
y particularly desirous of obtain opportanities for tn- 
vestigation with _—— and unpaid * * mediums” or oth- 
er persons in whose presence “ medfiumistic ” omena 


occur. 

5. The Committee on EF. imental Peycholc is mak- 
ing investigations in folk-thougnt = the the ntudy of a — 
ay in its chological aspects. 
psyc! characteristics which tm gh = 
——— eae Ss Sane * ing members of 

vested from all per- 


particular races or cemmu 
Communications are —— 4 ly req 
sons interested in any ny brancn of the work of the Society. 
Further ftnformation can be ned from the Secre 
tary, RICHARD HODGSON, 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, oy Dr. Richard 8 Rosenthal, 
is the only successful method ever devised for one to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, or og ta OR ITALIAN, 

of either language. © = ye copy. = i, y rhs 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


. 











“ THERE is a charm anil a strength 
about it which will convince the most 
sceptical that even in Iceland, suppos- 
ed to be ever ‘ jewelled o'er with frost- 
work charactery,’ and unfavorable to 
love's higher exploitation, there is a 
wealth of material the proper kind 
for romances.” — Pioneer Press, St. 
Paul, 

SIGRID, An Icelandic Love Story. Translated 
from the Danish of Jon Thordsson Tho- 
roddson. 12mo, $1.35. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 


18 Astor Place, New Y« rk. 


Library- -Givers 


~any body having occasion to make collections of books 
—can sift the book work! at home and abroad for its 
best, make money go its furthest, and be reliewed of all 
detail, through the undersigned (of the late firm, Lowk 
wood, Brooks & Co., Boston), 25 years fn the trade with 
every advantage. 


}. S. LOCKWOOD, 


SY Equitable Building, Roston, 








“THAT SUPPRESSED BOOK.” 


A Woman in the Case. 
By PROF, COUES, 


“If there had been a woman in the faculty,” says the 
author, “ she would have told them that to (ry to sup 
oo my speech would give ft the widest posable pub 
icity.” 

FOR SALE AT BRENTANO'S, 
1015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C 


BRENTANO’S 3 U nion Squi ire, 
—_ YORK, 

Have omptentiy in stock GUIDE BOOKS to all parts of 
the world, all the NEW NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS on the day of issue 

Orders by mall promptly attended to, 

For any desired information about books published er 

tare to be published, oki and rare booka, English, 


French, German, Spanish, or Italian books, write to us 
and it will recetve our immediate attention. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. | 


For rental July 1, for eight to ten weeks, a gentleman's 
place, 15 acres; hill, pasture, meadow; brook, artificial 
pond, with bath houses; lawn, with swings, tilts, and 
tennis court; early vegetables and fruita, milk, eggs, etc., 
with gardener in charge of plaee. 

In the region of sea air ; historic drives—-Lexington, Con 
cord, ete. —on perfect roads; nine miles from Boston; 
house modern, commodious; stable large and conve 
nient. 

Price, 800 or $600, according to time. 


Addres.: JAMES T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mase. 
Setence, Politic 8, 
Literature. * HE BUREAU Legisiation, 


OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 

“ey B. MARVIN, Manager, Lock Box 370, Washing 
ton, c 

From Prof. J.D. Whitney, Harvard College: “ I desire 
to express my thanks for the yy and satisfac 
tory a generally in which you have answered my 


requ 
A ~y of #1 with ee a. Send stamp for circu 
lar, wan rates Cor transcripts, translations, etc. 


PENGERIAN > 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 








face! 
on application. Fore 
Cag. Scuornnor, Importer, 1 Tremont et. Boston. 


ys BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
Mansons Rooks te Pur Fore’ paemennges. 





and ends” from the‘ 








ceived from Parts and @s 8000 as fssued. 





ns DOLLS. — Write for Desc iption. 
$8 (wight dreas 30 cents) Box 185, Bethlehem, Fa. 


%& Park Row, N. Y., now 


ATALOG NO, 23; BEING**ODDS 
Literary poate Shop” of A. 8. 
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Cucumber Chronicles. 


A Book to be Taken in Slices. 


By J. Asnpy-Sterry, author of ‘The Tazy 
Minstrel,’ ‘Tiny Travels,’ &c., &c. Fcap #vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, with Four Collotype Il- 
lustrations, $2.00, 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS: In Search of a Giant— 
Tubbleton’s—A Lazy Morning—The Superior 
Animal—Change for Sixpence—An Ancient 
Hostelry—A Lounge on the Lawn—Ffor Babies 
Only—The Wooden Midshipman—My Village-- 
Christmas Traveliers—Bachelors—Amid Autumn 
Leaves—Miss Betsy Trotwood’s—An Early Walk 
—A Few Cigarettes—Windows—The Haunted Pre- 
cinct—A Firelight Sonata. 

*.* A volume of light and charming essays for 
summer reading. 





A New Work by the Author of ‘Syrian 
Stone- Lore.’ 


Altaic Hieroglyphs and Hit- 
tite Inscriptions 


By CLAUDE CONDER, R.E., with Illustrations. 


Published for the Committee of “ The Palestine 
Exploration Fund.” In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Capt. Conder, in the “ Quarterly Statement ” of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 1887, says 
that he desires in this volume “to restore the 
known sounds of the symbols to the language to 
which they belong, to show that this was the Hit- 
tite language, and to put into the hands ot spe- 
cialists the key which will enable them to make 
final and complete translations of the text." 





F. C. BURNAND’S 
L[ucompleat Angler. 


After Master Izaak Walton. 


Edited by F. C. BuRNAND, author of *‘ Happy 
Thoughts,’ and illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
Svo, paper. 40 cts. 

* The little book is funny enough,.”’—Athenwum. 


The Perfect Way; 
Or, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. 


By ANNA Bonus KINGSFORD (M. D. of the Facul- 
ty of Paris), and EDWARD MAITLAND (B. A. Can- 
tab). Revisedand Enlarged Edition, being the 
first with the authors’ names. Square 8vo, cloth, 
uncut tinted paper, $3.75, 





“Itis a book that will be largely read by stu- 
dents of esoteric philosophy, theosophists, and 
investigators of recondite branches of thought 
and philosophy.”— Boston Transcript. 


“ The more this book is read caretully—as it de- 
serves to be —the greater does the wonder grow as 
to its production, and the interpretative genius 
that pervades each well-weigbed sentence.” 


“ A veritable gospel of interpretation.” 


“Those marvellous appendices.”--From Light 
and elsewhere, 


Court Life in Egypt. 
By A.J. BuTLeR, author of ‘The Ancient Coptic 
Churches of Egypt.’ Demy 8vo, with Illustra- 


tions, cloth, $4.50. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
transla’‘ons of Bohn’s Libary have done for 
Literai ure what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

** Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
rman, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions. 








RECENT ADDITIONS. 


RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his rel us notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’— Preface. 


PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols, 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn ia the Spessart, 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols, 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces, 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 

leted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
it. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
oe PR ro pooner’ —. New 

ition, Revised an reatly Enlarged b 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. af 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
tem my Portraits. New Edition. By W. 

C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 


CERVaNTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated, 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols, 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA., 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 


2 vols. Translated, 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


New Catalogue of Choice, 


Rare, and Second-Hand Books ready. Special Net Catalogue of Books greatly reduced in price 


ready. 


SCRIBNER &’ WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








THOMAS NELSON PAGE'S 
STORIES. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


Marse Chan, and Other Stories. By THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE, Including * Unc’ Edinburg’s 
Drowndin’,” ** Meh Lady,” “Ole ’Stracted,” “No 
Haid Pawn,” and “ Polly.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


“ A series of tales and sketches scarcely equalled 
in tenderness, pathos, and humor by anything that 
Southern authors have yet produced.”—The New 
York Sun, 

“The beauty of these stories lies in the freshness 
of the themes, the author having broken un- 
familiar ground, and having brought his figures 
upon the scene with consummate art.”’—The Cam- 
bridge Tribune. 

“Some of the completest and most satisfactory 
pictures of old Virginia life. The stories cover 
quite fully the social life of Virginians of the time 
of which it treats. * In Ole Virginia’ ought to be 
inevery Virginia household. It is a book worth 
recding, and keeping to read again.” —The Rich- 
mond State. , 

“The whole complex fabric of manners, charac- 
ter, and modes of life, as they existed in a time that 
will always be one of the most interesting in the 
history of the country, is set before one with ex- 
quisite skill and absolute truthfulness,”’— Boston 
Home Journal. 


CHARMING 
OF ESSAYS. 


OBITER DICTA. 
First Series. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


“ The book is neat, apposite, clever, full of quaint 
allusions,happy thoughts, and apt, unfamiliar quo- 
tations.’’— Boston Advertiser. 

“The book is pervaded by freshness, manliness, 
fine feeling, and intellectual integrity.”— The New 
York Times. 


OBITER DICTA. 


Second Series. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


“ Anelegant specimen of the book-maker’s art. 
It contains eleven papers, mostly on literary sub- 
jects, written in a singularly easy and graceful 
style, in which intelligent criticism is accompa- 
nied by a delicate and always enjoyable humor.” 
The New York Sun. 


LETTERS TO DEAD 
AUTHORS. . 


By ANDREW LANG. 


“Some perfect and much excellent writing, in- 
numerable happy phrases and apt quotations, 
much wit, much kindly satire of modern follies 
social and political—some most interesting lite- 
rary criticisms, and not a little gent.e melancholy.” 
—The Academy. 


Uniform edition. 


THREE VOLUMES 


Elzevir, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00 
each, 
tae The Three in a Box, $3.00. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, 01 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


















NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1887. 


The Week. 


Snort y after the adjournment of Congress in 
March, Senator Sherman went to Nashville and 
made his bid for the Presidency from a South- 
ern platform. He began by ostentatiously 
folding up the bloody shirt. ‘‘Your people,” he 
said, ‘‘ divided on opposite lines and bore more 
than your share of the terrible losses and sac- 
rifices of the war. Itis over, thank God! but 
the courage, bravery, and fortitude of both 
sides are now the pride and heritage of us all.” 
Growing more emphatic as he proceeded, he 
said: ‘‘ Think not that I come here to reproach 
any man for the part he took in that fight, or 
to revive in the heart of any one the triumph of 
victory or the pangs of defeat. I did not come 
to make apologies—nor do I ask any of you. 
The war was perhaps unavoidable — bound 
to come some time, and the sooner ended 
the better.” On Wednesday week Senator 
Sherman was in Springfield, Ill., and there 
made his bid for the Presidency from a 
Noithern platform. Unless the testimony 
were overwhelming that the same man made 
the two speeches, it would be impossible 
to resis: the conviction that there was a case of 
mistaken identity. Certainly the transformation 
of Dr. Jekyll into Mr. Hyde was not more re- 
markable than the change which makes the 
Nashville apostle of conciliation in March preach 
the gospel of hate at Springfield in June, ‘‘ Think 
not that I come here to reproach any man 
for the part he took in that fight,” said 
Dr. Jekyll. On the other hand, Mr. Hyde 
pours forth a long string of reproaches against 
every man who took. part in that fight, and who 
has since been appointed to oflice by a Demo- 
cratic Administration. Dr. Jekyll maintain 
ed that the ‘“‘ rebel” of twenty-five years 
ago should now stand on an equality with 
the ‘‘loyal” man of the same era, and he had 
no apologies to ask of any man who sought to 
overthrow the Government. Mr. Hyde con- 
demns all rebels as unfit to hold office under 
the Federal Government, and declares that 
“every nation to which these gentlemen 
[ministers, consuls, etc.] are accredited, may 
fairly conclude that it was the rebel cause that 
triumphed and not the Union cause.” 











Aside from his waving of the bloody shirt, 
Senator Sherman devoted his speech to the 
advocacy of paternalism in government. He 
wants Congress to embark upon the most ex- 
travagant schemes of internal improvements; 
he insists that the Federal Government shall 
appropriate large sums of money towards the 
support of schools in the various States, ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the Confederate idea,” he says, ‘* mea- 
sures like the Blair bill were unconstitutional,” 
and the Confederate idea is the Democratic 
idea ; while, according to the Union idea, they 
are constitutional, and the Union idea is the 
Republican idea, Senator Sherman appears 
to be entirely oblivious of the fact that what 
he calls ‘‘the Confederate idea” is the idea 





The 





which has been laid down as correct by a 
Supreme Court all of whose members but 
one were Republicans. From the decision 
in the Louisiana slaughter-house cases in 1872 
down to the annulling of the Civil Rights 
Act in 1883, the whole drift of the high- 
est tribunal has been against what Senator Sher- 
man calls the Union idea that Congress can do 
anything it pleases. The Supreme Court has de 
clared that the theory upon which such legis 
lation as the Blair bill is based would ‘* make 
Congress take the place of the State Legisla 
tures and supersede them,” and that it is ‘‘ab 
surd” to affirm such a theory. 





The testimony taken at Boston in the Pacitic 
railroad investigation shows that the Kansas 
Pacific and Union Pacific consolidation was 
brought about by the virtual threat of Jay 
Gould to join the Missouri Pacific and the 
Kansas Pacific together and extend the line to 
Ogden, or otherwise invade the Union Pacitic’s 
territory. It does not appear that the 
directors of the Union Pacific, other than 
Gould himself, got any of the profits of the 
consolidation. Gould himself resigned as a 
director just before the consolidation was voted. 
It was a very cunning device, and has, per 
haps, never been surpassed in the annals of 
railroad witchcraft. The Union Pacitic had 
fought the Kansas Pacific to the point of 
bankruptcy, and was in a position to have 
swallowed it on its own terms, when, presto, the 
Kansas Pacific, in the person of Gould, turned 
and swallowed the Union Pacific. The Inves 
tigating Commission have now got all the facts 
that were not accessible to them before. The 
great K, P. mystery iscleared up. If there is any 
remedy for the wrong done in 1879, we confess 
that we do not see how it is to be reached, un 
less possibly by impeaching Gould’s resigna 
tion as a director of the Union Pacitic, and 
seeking to hold him as a trustee acting in the 
double capacity of buyer and seller of the 
Kansas Pacific stock. 





Some faint endeavors have been made to dis 
credit Secretary Bayard on account of the re- 
lease of the two British sealing vessels seized 
last year in Behring Sea. The theory of Mr. 
Bayard’s critics is, that inasmuch as the Czar 
of Russia in 1821 proclaimed the waters lying 
north of the Aleutian Istands as far as the Arctic 
Ocean a closed sea, and since Russia after 
wards conveyed to us her own rights in said 
waters, therefore no other Power has any fish- 
ing rights there. It is in evidence, however, 
that when the ukase of 1821 was issued, Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, American Secretary of 
State, lodged an objection to the Russian claim 
in St. Petersburg, and that the Russian Ambas 
sador at Washington in due time made a reply 
that, while Russia might claim the right of 
sovereignty there, the exercise of it would not 
be insisted on, or words to that effect. It is 
acknow.edged, also, that spaces of open water 
as wide as from New York to Bermuda 
exist: between these islands and between 
the islands and the main land. The question 


Nation. 





then is, whether the United States can claim or 
ought to claim exclusive mghts in a sea wher 
they denied, or declined to re cognize, the ex 
clusive rights of Russia, Is it not pushing the 
headland doctrine pretty far when it reaches 
over a space of nine hundred miles of salt 
water ? Undoubtedly 
the books where exclusive rights of fishing 
have been claimed in waters not enclosed by 
land at all, and such rights may have been 
recognized by maritime Powers for longer 
or shorter periods. 
time the exclusive right to circumnavigate the 
Cape of Good Hope, Sy virtue of the discovery 
of that route to India by Vasco da Gama 
and her claim was for a time recognized. But 


cases can be found in 


Portugal claimed at one 


such claims gradually disappear and give way 
to the common rights of mankind in all that 
part of the ocean beyond a marine league of 
the shore, and not embraced within 
marked and definitely limited 
There was a time when Spain owned all th 


clearly 


headlands 


lands bordering on the Caribbean Sea and all 
yet it 
is not conceivable that the commercial world 


the islands which fringe it on the east; 


would, under any circumstances, achnowledsr 
the exclusive right of Spain to sail into the 
Caribbean Sea, and still less ber right to confer 
the privilege of sailing there on some countries 
to the exclusion of others Nor would the 
strongest naval Power in the world, if thus 
situated, at this day think of setting up the 
claim, 


The case against Mr. Bayard is sought to be 
propped up by saying that, unless other fisher 
men are kept out of Behring Sea, the fur seal 
will be exterminated. This is a view which 
the Alaska Commercial Company would be 
likely to push forward prominently, since they 
have a monopoly of seal fishing in those waters 
so far as our people are concerned. If it 
is true that the extermination of these useful 
animals is threatened, that is a reason for 
coming to a good understanding with other 
governments for the protection of the fishery. 
If our rights in Behring Sea are not exclusive, 
we cannot control the acts of any but our own 
fishermen. The fur seal does not bear our 
brand until he comes upon our land. Once it 
is admitted or established that British or Japa 
nese sailors can go there, the argument that 
the seal will be exterminated unless we keep 
the British and Japanese out, becomes imperti- 
nent. Jt is certainly to be hoped that the seal 
fishery may be controlled and regulated on bet- 
ter principles than buffalo hunting has been in 
ourown exclusive domain. This noble and use- 
ful beast has been all but destroyed within the 
short space of fifteen years, under our very 
eves, and within our undisputed jurisdiction. 
The wild pigeon is nearly exterminated. 
Whales at one time became scarce, and so per- 
haps may tbe fur seal become if private cupidity 
is left to deal with him unrestrained by scientific 
regulation backed by sufficient force. The time 
seems to be propitious for a convention which 
shall settle the principles of the seal fishery in 
such manner as may preserve the animals from 
unscientific destruction, and at the same time 
preserve peace and concord among the nations 
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The dark ways of the heathen Chinee have 
become proverbial, and it will take a good 
while yet to complete the inventory of them. 
An addition to it of some importance has just 
been made through the capture of a letter of 
instructions to Chinese seeking to evade the 
operation of our legislation at the port of 
San Francisco. We refer to the case of 
Lum Cheong, accused of impersonating an- 
other Chinaman under the Restriction Act,who 
presented to the customs officials a return cer- 
tificate made out in the name of Ng Ah Qua, 
and attempted to prove to them that he was 
the person to whom the certificate was issued. 
The testimony showed that Cheong purchased 
the certificate of Quong Yeum & Co. of Hong- 
Kong for $10, and that a regular business of 
selling certificates was carried on by the firm. 
The letter of instructions above mentioned is 
designed for use in cases like Lum Cheong’s. It 
isacircular intended to be studied by Chinese 
immigrants during their voyage from Hong- 
Kong to San Francisco, and gives names of the 
streetsrunning through ‘‘Chinatown,” addresses 
of leading Chinese merchants, a description of 
the cable cars and other conspicuous local ob- 
jects, such as would be familiar to any person 
who had ever lived in San Francisco, but must 
be utterly unknown to newly-arriving immi- 
grants, excepting for artful instruction before- 
hand, The circular, says the San Fran- 
cisco News-Letter, *‘is brief, concise, and 
would not make more than one evening’s task 
for an average schoolboy,” but it is so inge- 
niously compiled as to cover all the questions 
which would naturally be asked concerning 
local knowledge, and the fresh immigrant, thus 
expertly ‘‘ primed,” has been able, by his 
answers, to show quite beyond doubt that he was 
a former resident who had been abroad and was 
rightfully returning to his real home, The 
News-Letter says that the only explanation of 
the prescience by which the Six Companies 
are able to instruct their people in advance as 
to the questions the correct answers to which 
would satisfy the courts and procure their re- 
lease under writs of habeas corpus, ‘“‘is one 
that may well make the goddess of Justice 
bow her head in very shame ”; but we should 
doubt that this presumption is required in the 
case of the quick-witted Chinese. They might 
be trusted rightly to invent the whole scheme. 





The testimony of the silver manufacturers 
on Friday, showing the causes which had led 
them to the decision teemploy no Knights of 
Labor in future, was very interesting. The 
chief cause was the threat, repeatedly made by 
a Walking Delegate or Committeeman, that 
unless certain demands from their work- 
men were granted, the whole force would 
strike. Tiffany & Co, had suffered espe- 
cially from this ‘kind of interference. In 
one instance the Committeeman had told 
them that unless certain demands were granted, 
a strike would be ordered within half an hour, 
They refused to listen to him, and within 
half an hour a signal was given, the engine was 
stopped, and the men went out. On another 


occasion, another Committeeman, Dunn, had 
called upon them, said his name was George, 
and informed them that the Knights had 
found out the weakness of the silvermiths; 





twenty men were able to demoralize the whole 
business of any one company, and would do it 
unless their demands were granted. This man 
Dunn subsequently took thestand and declared 
his trade to be that of an engineer, but he did 
not work at it now. He had never been a 
silversmith’ His sole occupation at present 
was member of the Board of Arbitration of 
District Assembly 49. 





It seems incredible that so intelligent a body 
of men as silversmiths, from the nature of their 
work, must be, could be led into such folly as 
is here disclosed. According to the testimony 
of all the manufacturers, their men were indus- 
trious, well-paid, and apparently contented 
until the Knights got hold of them. 
Yet they gave themselves over to the con- 
trol of men like Dunn, who did not be- 
long to their trade and knew nothing of its 
conditions. Dunn, according to his own testi- 
mony, looked upon his position as a member 
of the Arbitration Board mainly as an 
opportunity to levy blackmail on the manu- 
facturers. He had not studied to see what 
the grievances of the workmen were, but 
just what number of men would be sufficient 
to demoralize the business of a manu- 
facturer. Having found out this, he went 
to the manutacturer and threatened him 
with a strike of that number if he did not run 
his business as the Knights ordered. He also 
confessed that he lied about being a Knight, 
and had advised others to do so if necessary 
in order to get work. He is himself ap- 
parently living on the profits of his posi- 
tion as an arbitrator, and, like Quinn, the 
hackman, who was managing the ’longshore- 
men’s strike, is just the kind of a man with 
whom a self-respecting, industrious working- 
man would have no sympathy. Yet the silver- 
smitbs allow him to throw them out of em- 
ployment without cause or justification. - Dunn 
remarked complacently on Friday that the laws 
were defective, and he would like to see a great 
many changes in them, The kind of labor 
law most needed now is one protecting honest 
laboring men from such worthless creatures as 
the Dunns and Quinns. 





The attempt, under the personal authority of 
General Master Workman Powderly himself, 
to use the boycott, not to crush a hated capi- 
ialistic employer, but to enable one District 
Assembly of Knights to wreak its vengeance 
upon another, is the natural outcome of this 
kind of power. The boycott, as used by the 
Knights, is nothing more nor less than a weapon 
for extorting blackmail. Heretofore it has 
been used by the blackguards and loafers who 
control Assembly 49, mainly against employers, 
but now they have attempted to put it in force 
against a rival assembly, No. 126. This 
assembly contains nearly all the carpet-weav- 
ers in the vicinity of New York. They are 
industrious men, who earn good wages, 
and whose sole offence as Knights is, that 
they refuse to obey the orders which are 
issued by Assembly 49 to strike in support 
of various kinds of boycotts. A while ago 
they struck in support of the coal-handlers’ 
strike, and lost by that operation $27,000 in 
wages. After that experience, they decided 














that they did not wish a shoemaker, or a cigar- 
maker, or an engineer to tell them to strike 
because some carpenters or coal-heavers in 
New Jersey or Brooklyn were on strike, 
and they refused to join No, 49 in any 


more boycotts. So No. 49 appealed to Pow- 
derly, and Powderly has issued an official 
order boycotting the carpets of Higgins & Co., 
in whose factory nearly all the carpet-weavers 
of 126 are employed. As Powderly is on re- 
cord as orally opposed to boycotting, he does 
not use the word boycott in his order, 
but directs the Knights to tei! Higgins 
& Co. that their carpets are not such 
as the Knights ‘‘ can recommend,” and re- 
quests them to send ‘‘special committees” to 
call upon firms handling these carpets, ‘‘ noti- 
fy them of the estimation in which these goods 
are held, and, if deemed expedient, inform 
them that you will prefer to bestow your pat- 
ronage with firms that do not handle such 
goods.” This illegal and foolish document 
will probably put an end to Powderly’s right 
to be considered a sort of social-science re- 
former of Labor, for it sets him forth in a very 
clear light as a tricky demagogue. 





The announcement is made that the Prison 
Labor Reform Commission of this State, hav- 
ing failed to secure the approval of *‘ Labor” 
for the State-account system, are now in favor 
of putting the convicts at work on jute bags, 
since most of these articles come from foreign 
countries, and they are produced here by 
‘* only the lowest-paid free labor in the State.” 
There is one objection which will probably con- 
front the Commissioners before the jute- 
bag plan has gone into force. It may be 
all very well to throw the entire competition of 
prison labor upon the lowest-paid free ,labor in 
the State, 7. e., upon those least able to stand 
up against it, but it will soon be discovered 
that jute bags compete with cooperage to an 
enormous and increasing extent. It was only 
a year ago that the manufacturers of barrel 
staves petitioned Congress to put a differential 
duty on sugar imported in jute bags, in order 
to compel the West Indian planters to use hogs- 
heads, It is a solemn fact, too, that a large part 
of the flour put up at Minneapolis for export to 
foreign countries is sent in jute bags. Now, is 
it not plain that if jute bags are made as cheap- 
ly as prison labor can produce them, a still 
greater number of barrels and hogsheads will 
be thrown out of use? The coopers are far 
from being the lowest-paid laborers in the 
State. Therefore they are not to be put upon 
with impunity. It might be arranged that the 
convicts should make bags by hand exclusive- 
ly, so as not to compete with the ma- 
chine,- made goods produced outside, but, 
after all, the prison bags must be sold in com- 
petition with all other bags, even if the State 
loses money on them. Obviously the only true 
solution of the prison-labor problem from the 
labor point of view is to provide ample play- 
grounds for the convicts, and instructors in 
athletic games and healthful amusements. 
Absolute idleness among the prisoners is not 
thought of by anybody since it leads to obesity 
and insanity. The only thing objected to is their 
earning their own living. Thesooner we acknow- 
ledge this by an act of the Legislature, and by 
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corresponding appropriations of money for out- 
door exercise for the convicts, the sooner shall 
we be delivered from a most pestilent form of 
folly. There are more adult males landed at 
Castle Garden in a single week to compete 
with ‘‘ Labor” than all the inmates of prisons 
and reformatories in New York in a whole 
year, 





The hostility of the professional politicians 
in the Democratic party to civil-service reform 
was shown a few weeks ago, when nearly all 
the New York Democratic Assemblymen vot- 
ed to repeal the Civil-Service Law; and the 
hostility of the same class in the Republican 
party is shown by the action of the Massachu- 
setts House last week. For two years a 
scheme has been pushed to exempt all Union 
soldiers from the necessity of passing competi- 
tive examinations, and it passed the Legisla- 
ture last year, only to be vetoed by the Govern- 
or. The measure is ostensibly urged as ‘‘ the 
payment of a debt of gratitude to the veterans,” 
but the more honest of its advocates have open- 
ly admitted that they were pushing it as a means 
of breaking down the whole reform system in 
the State. The Boston Journal properly cha- 
racterized it last year as ‘‘ an assault upon the 
State civil-service system, which is every bit as 
deadly as that which the Democrats in Congress 
are making upon the national system.” Yet 
this raid of the spoilsmen was endorsed by the 
House on Thursday by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of 158 yeas to 37 nays, and the bill ap- 
pears likely to become a law, 





A civil-service-reform bill has been introduced 
in the Rhode Island Legislature by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Col. Honey, and we trust it 
will be made a law, It is modelled upon the 
Massachusetts law, but goes a step further than 
that in dealing with the tenure of office, and, if 
enacted, will not take effect till the terms of all 
the present State, legislative, and other officials 
have expired. After that, the tenure of oftice of 
all officials, except a few who are not included 
in the requirements of the law, is made to con- 
tinue till ** they shall die, resign, or be remov- 
ed for just cause by the appointing or electing 
power, which cause shall always be fully ex- 
pressed in the order or resolution of removal.” 





What on earth did Mr. Stickney, Jacob 
Sharp’s counsel, mean by saying on Monday 
in court during the ‘‘jury-fixing” proceedings: 
‘‘ We (Sharp’s counsel) have made many earnest 
efforts to induce the friends of Mr. Sharp to 
remain neutral in this matter, and I supposed 
we had succeeded”? Is it possible that ‘‘ the 
friends of Mr. Sharp” let it be known to his 
lawyers that they meant to take sides in ‘‘ this 
matter,” and endeavor to secure Sharp’s escape 
by illicit means? Is it possible that, having heard 
of these attempts, the counsel treated them sim- 
ply as expressions of injudicious friendly zeal, 
and argued against them as such, instead of 
denouncing them as crimes, and threatening 
to hand the perpetrators over to the police? 
Moreover, is ‘‘ neutrality” not a new and start- 
ling term for a member of the bar to apply to 
abstinence from that form of criminal interfer- 
ence with the course of justice known as 


The phenomena attending the O'Brien de- 

monstration in Union Square on Saturday eve- 

ning seemed at first very curious and, indeed, 

almost unaccountable. There was a general 

disposition to regard it as one of those strik- 

ing mischances that have so often made the 

Irish cause ridiculous in the eyes of its well 

wishers. But the completed narrative takes 
it out of the class of providential occurrences, 

and enables us to interpret it as a very com- 
mon piece of political chicane. Mr. O'Brien 
crossed the ocean in order to worry Lord 
Lansdowne. He had succeeded in making 
a great deal of disturbance in Canada, had 
raised mobs and been pelted by them. Making 
a disturbance for its own sake is a very large 
part of the Home-Rule plan of campaign. It 
is perfectly logical, too, since long experience 
has proved that British public opinion can 
only be moved to serious thought upon 
Ireland by external impressions. John Bull 
considers Irish questions a tremendous bore, 
but he likes his ease so much that he will take 
this nuisance into Parliament, and debate it, 
and divide on it, and do something about it if 
his life is made sufficiently miserable on account 
of it. Mr. O’Brien’s mission to Canada was 
of a piece with the obstruction tactics of Par 
nell, It was pianned to break John Bull's 
rest, to prevent him from having any peace of 
his life, to compel him to keep thinking about 
the Irish question, and debating it in Par- 
liament, and dividing on it, and doing some 
thing about it. Hence, although Mr. O'Brien's 
mission had the appearance of an impertinent 
errand, it was a logical part of an extensive 
plan to keep the British Empire in hot water 
until Ireland gets home rule. 





Mr. O’Brien was eminently successful in 
Canada. He went from one stage to an- 
other in the prime object of making a dis- 
turbance, until he was shot at. This last 
occurrence heightened his otherwise capti- 
vating qualities (for he is certainly a very able 
man), and fitted him to ‘‘draw well” in New 
York. Any party that could ‘ capture” him 
would make a great deal of political capital. 
It did not occur either to Tammany Hall, 
or the County Democracy, or the Republican 
Machine to get up a demonstration for Mr. 
O’Brien, and here we think they were all 
caught napping. The George-McGlynn or 
McGlynn-George party were much more wide 
awake, and they saw their opportunity. An in- 
vitation was offered to Mr. O'Brien, and he ac- 
cepted it, supposing that its object was to pro- 
mote the cause with which he is identified, and 
no other. Common prudence suggested to him 
to inquire what resolutions it was proposed to 
adopt; that is, what character was to be given 
to the meeting. When he found that it was to 
bea meeting to endorse the Henry George theory 
of land confiscation, he declined to lend himself 
to any such purpose, for the reason that it was no 
part of the Irish Home-Rule policy, but direct- 
ly opposed to the same, and because his partici- 
pation in such a meeting would destroy his in- 
fluence at home, as it had destroyed or largely 
neutralized that of another Irish leader who had 
incautiously committed himselftoit. In short, 
Mr. O’Brien considered the Henry George land 





fe embracery ” ? 


Irish National League detested it, and that any 
countenance given to it by him would react se 
verely against the cause he had at heart, both in 
Ireland and in England. So the O'Brien de 
monstration came off without O’Brien. It was 
great in numbers, but empty in everything 
else. There were some small sideshows that 
helped to rob the demonstration of dignity, 
An attempt was made to drag in Dr. MeGlynn’s 
controversy with the Pope, and also to connect 


the affair with the Phenix Park! murders, 
The main thing, however, was the plan to 
annex O'Brien and the Trish National, League to 
the party that nominated Henry George for 
Mayor last fall. The other incidents resulted 
from having too many cooks for the occasion, 


We find in the London Speectater for May 
28 an article on ‘*The Trish and British Vote in 
the United States,” in which oceurs the follow- 
ing deeply interesting passage 


**It seems, however, as if the extraordinary 
power and importance to which the Lrish vote 
has risen in the States would bring its own cure 
As long as the Irish vote passively demoralized 
American politics, it was dificult to form a dis 
tinct opposition to its influence. Men bad other 
reasons for choosing their party connections, 
and could not well make a_ political creed 
of opposition to anything so indeterminate 
in its demands as the Irish party. Now, bow 
ever, there are signs that such an opposition is 
forming. The Irish vote has begun to be exer 
cised with a direct object—hatred of England, 
and the desire to injure her by embroiling her 
with the United States. This is something defi 
nite, and can be fought with Fortunately, 
there is plenty of material out of which 
to form the opposition. Though it may 
sound at first extraordinary to our readers, 
it is none the ‘ess true that the number of Eng- 
lishmen, Scot¢hmen, and Welshmen at this mo- 
ment in the States is largely in excess of that of the 
Irish. A correspondent of the Chicago Times, 
quoted in the St. James's Gazette of Tuesday 
last, calculats the number of born British and 
Canadians in the States at the present moment 
at 2,000,000, the bern Irish at 1,850,000. This 
gives a majority of 240,000 persons to the British 
and Canadians." 





There is something very perplexing about 
those figures. According to the census of 
1880, the Irish-born at that moment in the 
United States numbered 1,854,571, while all 
the born British and Canadians, including not 
merely those born in Canada but in the whole 
of British America, numbered only 1,682,871. 
How the statistician whom the Spectator quotes 
with such oracular complacency has been able to 
raise this total to 2,090,000 we are unable to 
comprehend. He may have done it by adding 
all the newly arrived British and Cavadian 
immigrants since 1880; but if he got it in that 
way, he ought also to have added to the Irish 
total its quota of arrivals since 1880, Between 
1880 and the close of 1886 there were, in 
round numbers, over 470,000 Irish immigrants 
landed here, bringing the total Lrish-born popu- 
lation up to 2,325,000. Instead, therefore, of 
there being a ‘‘majority of 240,000 for the 
British and Canadians,” they are, at the lowest 
estimate, in a minority of about 235,000. We 
regret to say that the ‘‘signs ” which the Spec- 
tator has discovered of the ‘‘ forming ” of this 
British opposition to the Irish vote are not visi- 
ble in this country, however apparent they may 
be in London. In fact, the discovery appears 
to be one of those hallucinations, now so com- 
mon, hatched by the Irish question in the 





dectrine a humbug or worse; he knew that the 


brains of British politicians, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





June 1, to Tugspay, June 7, 1887, 


inclusive.) 
DOMESTIC. 


SENATOR SHERMAN, by the invitation of the 
Republican members of the Legislature of LIli- 
nois, made a speech at Springfield June 1 on 
national politics. He called the doctrines and 
the tendency of the Democratic party ‘‘ Con- 
federate,” expressed approval of the schemes 
to give national aid to education, and to connect 
at the Government’s expense the waters of the 
Mississippi and of the lakes, 


An act to prohibit book-making on races and 
pool-selling, except within the enclosure of in- 
corporated fair or race-track associations, has 
become a law in Illinois. It provides a penalty 
of imprisonment fora period of not less than 
six months nor more than one year, or a fine 
not exceeding $2,000, for selling pools or keep- 
ing records of bets or wagers upon results of 
any trial or contest of the speed, power, or en- 
durance of any man or beast, or upon the re- 
sult of any political appointment, election, or 
nomination. 


Gov. Sawyer of New Hampshire took the 
oath of office June 2. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he called the recent withdrawal of fifty 
fire-insurance companies from business in the 
State ‘‘ an attempt at coercion,” and ‘in effect 
au strike and a boycott.” He recommended 
legislation providing for a ten hour law and 
weekly payments, and for arbitration of labor 
troubles, and expressed himself favorable to 
prohibition and free text-books for the public 
schools. 


(WeEpNEsDaY, 


A bill providing for a constitutional amend- 
ment to forbid the manufacture and sale of al- 
coholic liquors as a beverage was passed by the 
Massachusetts Senate June 1 to be engrossed, 
by a vote of 15 to 10. it has not yet been 
passed by the House. 


A Prohibition Convention to make nomina 
tions for the New York State election in the 
fall has been called at Syracuse August 25 and 
26. 


One of the counsel of the New York Hotel- 
Keepers’ Association on Sunday, June 5, in 
company with a police captain, drank liquor 
at several of the principal hotels, to prepare 
test cases so that a judgment may be got from 
a court as to the constitutionality of the Excise 
Law, by the enforcement of which under 
Mayor Hewitt’s administration Sunday has 
become so ‘‘ dry” a day in New York. 


Gov. Hill of this State has signed the Dill 
prohibiting the employment of street-car and 
elevated-railroad employees in New York and 
Brooklyn for more tban ten hours in every 
consecutive twelve. 


Preparations were made by the Labor party 
in this city for a great demonstration on Satur- 
day evening, June 4, in honor of William 
O’Brien, the Irish editor who was here, re- 
turned from his trip to Canada. But he re 
fused to attend the meetipg because John Mc- 
Mackin, who had recently presided at a lecture 
delivered by P. J. Tynan, the alleged ‘“‘ Num- 
ber One” of the conspiracy to kill Cavendish 
and Burke in Phoenix Park, presided over it. 
He objected also to one of the proposed resolu- 
tions, which sought to identify the Irish land 
movement with the Henry George agitation for 
the abolition of private ownersbip in land. The 
Central Labor Union the next day passed reso- 
lutions condemning his action. At a large 
meeting of the *‘ Anti-Poverty Society” in the 
Academy of Music, McMackin made a speech 
attacking O’Brien, and so did Dr. McGlynn, 
who declared that ‘‘ Mr. O’Brien is a landlord 
at heart,” and that ‘‘ between him and Lord 
Lansdowne there is a difference of only 20 or 
25 per cent.” On the other hand, O’Brien has 
received approving despatches from many 


frish organizations, and chgers for him were 
given at an Irish meeting in this city which 














was largely made up of members of the Tam- 
many organization. The political effect of 
this alienation of some of the Irish from the 
Labor party may make the incident of far- 
reaching importance. 

Six Circuit judges were elected in Chicago 
June 6. Grinnell and Clifford, candidates of 
a citizens’ organization, were opposed by Kraus 
and English, who were the candidates of the 
United Labor party, which recently made a 
red flag campaign against Roche for Mayor. 
The Labor candidates received less than half 
as many votes as the others. 


The Board of Health et Key West, Fla,, has 
declared the yellow fever epidemic there, At 
noon June 7, eighteen cases and six deaths 
had been officially reported. The National 
Marine Hospital Service has $80,000 in its yel- 
low-fever fund, but its expenditure is so 
hedged about by restrictions that the fund can- 
not be used until the Treasury Department is 
satisfied that the State authorities cannot con- 
trol the disease. The Government will use 
part of it to send trained nurses to Key West. 


In the trial of a Chinaman in San Francisco 
on June 3 for impersonating another China- 
man, and thereby evading the Restriction Act, 
testimony was given which showed that a 
regular business of selling return certificates 
for $10 each, to gain admission into the United 
States, is done by a firm in Hong Kong. 


The State Department has officially been in- 
formed that Russia has raised the import duty 
on iron and steel, and on articles manufac- 
tured in whole or in part from those metals, 
from 25 to 30 per cent. 


The United Presbyterian Assembly, in ses- 
sion in Philadelphia, after a long discussion on 
June 1, voted, 107 to 54, in favor of the use of 
organs in the churches. 


Bishop Potter has revived the project, with 
promise of success, to erect a great Protestant 
cathedral in this city,which shall give to “all 
men, of whatever condition or fellowship, the 
ministrations of religion in a language under- 
stood by the common people, bidding to its 
pulpits the ablest and most honored teachers, 
free for meditation, devotion, or rest at all 
hours, without fee or restriction,” and thus be 
‘*a witness to the brotherhood of humanity in 
the bond of the Divine Nazarene, and of the 
need of the human heart for some worthy 
place and voice for the expression of its deep- 
est needs.” A subscription has been opened to 
a fund to erect it, and several large sums have 
already been subscribed. 


A monument to actors was dedicated in the 
Evergreen Cemetery June 6, in the presence of 
many eminent members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. The choruses of different opera com- 
panies sang a hymn, the words of which were 
composed by George Edgar Montgomery; Ed- 
win Booth spoke briefly, and William Winter 
read a poem written for the occasion. 


An earthquake was felt over the greater part 
of northern California and western Nevada on 
June 3, which shook the plaster from walls 
and made fissures in the earth. A slighter 
shock was felt about the same time in South 
Carolina. On June 6 a shock was felt near 
Quebec. 


By the explosion of three kegs of powder at 
the Cambria Iron Company’s quarries at Bir- 
mingham, Pa., a fall of the rock was caused 
whereby eight men were killed and another 
was fatally hurt, on June 4. 


A Texas and Pacific east-bound train was 
stopped by four masked men at Benbrook, ten 
miles west of Fort Worth, on June 4, and the 
express and mail cars were robbed. 


A steam tricycle has been exhibited at an 
athletic club in Philadelphia. It carries enough 
water and oil to run three hours, it has been 
run fifteen miles an hour, and it weighs 175 
pounds, or seventy five pounds more than a 
similar tricycle without a steam engine. 





The transatlantic steamship, the Umbria, 
which arrived here June 4, came from Queens- 
town to Sandy Rook in six days, four hours, 
and twelve minutes, Thetime of the Etruria, 
which had made the best time ever made before 
this trip of the Umbria, on the westward pass- 
age, was six days, five hours, and thirty-six 
minutes, and her best eastward passage was 
six days, five hours, and eighteen minutes— 
more than an hour longer than the Umbria’s 
voyage required. 


News has been received at Manson, Ia., that 
the Rev. Dr. Reid, who left that place last win- 
ter to become a missionary in Central Africa, 
has been eaten by cannibals. 


William A. Wheeler, ex Vice-President of 
the United States, died at his home at Malone, 
N. Y., on June 4, after a period of feebleness, 
in his sixty-eighth year. Mr. Hamlin is now 
the only survivor of those who have held the 
Vice-Presidential office. Chief.Justice Mercur 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania died 
at Wallingford, June 6, from congestion of the 
lungs. Henry Meigs, once President of the 
Stock Exchange and for many years a well- 
known broker in this city, died June 7, in his 
seventy-ninth year. 

FOREIGN. 

An important movement in British politics 
was a conference at Birmingham on June 1 of 
the Radical Union, where the difference be- 
tween the Unmonists and the Gladstonians was 
discussed. Lord Hartington wrote that the ac- 
tion of the Gladstone Liberals had caused an 
indefinite postponement of the settlement of 
the Irish question. The alliance of the Glad- 
stone Governmept with the Parnellites had 
daily weakened Parliamentary authority. Mr. 
Chamberlain regretted that Mr. Trevelyan had 
doffed his armor when the fight was the hottest. 
The Liberal-Unionists bad been taunted with 
their alliance with the Tories. There was sat- 
isfaction, however, in knowing that their allies 
were English gentlemen, and not subsidized 
agents of a foreign conspiracy, The time 
seemed to be approaching when the forma- 
tion of a new party would be found necessary. 
The conference was attended by 2,000 dele- 
gates, representing all parts of Great Britain. 
The tone of all the speeches was bitterly anti- 
Gladstonian. It was the first representative 
Unionist meeting where irreconcilable hostility 
to the Gladstonians was the rallying cry. It 
was resolved to appoint a new electoral com- 
mittee for London, and a large amount of 
money was promised for expenses, At an 
evening mass mecting of Uaionists in the 
Birmingham Town Hall, a letter was read from 
Mr. Jobn Bright, which was a long and fierce 
denunciation of the Gladstonian policy. Mr. 
Gladstone has made an offer to the Unionists 
which amounts to this: Pass the Home-Rule 
Bill, and satisfy the Irish people; then make 
all the provisions desirable for maintaining the 
continuity of the Imperial Parliament. But 
they have rejected it, and the two factions 
of the Liberal party are further apart than ever. 


Mr. Gladstone meanwhile has been making 
home-rule speeches in Wales, where he bas 
aroused the greatest popular enthusiasm, 


Lord Randolph Churchill made a speech at 
Wolverhampton June 3, wherein he sharply 
criticised the extravagant management and the 
inefliciency of the war and naval equipments 
of Great Britain. He advised tte Unionists to 
make a solid stand, and show Gladstone that 
they were as determined as he is in the matter 
of the Irish question. He was gratified to be- 
lieve in the power of the Government to smash 
obstruction at any moment they pleased, and 
when Parliament reassembled he thought that 
strong measures ought to be adopted to prevent 
the Crimes Bill from being amended till it be- 
came useless, 


Mr. Parnell, about whose health much con- 
cern has been felt, was in the House of Com- 
mons June 7, looking much improved, He 





has gained flesh during the recess, 
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In the House of Commons, in committee on 
June 7, when a Parnellite member moved an 
amendment to the Crimes Bill, Mr. Parnell in- 
terposed, saying that, owing to the advanced 
stage of the session and the large number of 
important matters that had not yet been de- 
bated, he would suggest that his friends move 
only such amendments as they regarded as in- 
dispensable. Several amendments were there- 
after withdrawn, several others were rejected, 
some of them by the use of the closure rule, 
and then Mr, Smith’s motion that the third 
clause of the bill be adopted was carried—211 
to 83. 


The evictions of tenants at Bodyke, Ire- 
land, were begun agaiu June 2, The Sheriff 
was protected while doing his work by 600 po- 
licemen and troops. At one house, in which 
the inmates were barricaded, the ofticers made 
a hole through the wall with crowbars, and 
then removed the furniture. The tenants of- 
fered all the opposition in their power. In 
some of their houses cayenne pepper was 
burned, the fumes of which nearly choked the 
bailiffs. At others boiling water was thrown 
from the windows upon the evicting force. At 
two houses fights occurred between the police 
and the people, and a number of arrests were 
made. No other recent evictions have caused 
so much excitement. Michael Davitt addressed 
a meeting in the Bodyke district, and urged 
the people to offer the utmost resistance and to 
retake possession of their houses. He has be- 
gun an agitation to rebuild every house demo- 
lished, and he has suggested that a fund be 
opened to carry on the plan of campaign upon 
a more extended basis. 


Mr. Davitt’s advice to the tenants at Bodyke 
to resist eviction has not met the approval of 
the National League. At the regular fort- 
nightly meeting, at Dublin June 7, the opinion 
was freely expressed that this advice was. not 
wise. 

When Queen Kapiolani of the Hawaiian 
Islands arrived at Liverpool, June 2, the Mayor 
and a guard of honor met the royal party at the 
wharf. 


Windows on tke route that the Queen will 
take from Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
Abbey on June 21 are letting for £30, and sin- 
gle first-floor rooms for £50. 


The President of the Cambridge (England) 
University Boat Club has made a public appeal 
to the students to subscribe to a fund to pay the 
expenses of sending a crew to America to row 
against the Harvard University Grew 


Prof. Thomas Spencer Baynes, the well- 
known English teacher of Logic and one of 
the editors of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
died June 1. 


Dr. Mackensie, the English surgeon, has 
written that a microscopic examination made 
by Dr. Virchow shows that the German Crown 
Prince’s disease is not cancer, but a non-malig- 
nant growth. Dr. Mackensie left London 
June 6 for Berlin and has made another exami- 
nation, The German Emperor has been so ill as 
to postpone contemplated visits to watering- 
places. 

The Sultan of Turkey has ceded the island 
of Cyprus to England. 


Count de Montebello and M. Nelidoff, the 
French and Russian Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople, have lodged objections of their Govern- 
ments to the ratification by Turkey of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention relative to Egypt. 
M. Nelidoff indirectly charged Engtand with 
bribing the Grand Vizier with £600,000 and 
other palace officials with large amounts, to 
secure theirapproval of the convention. Russian 
suspicion of England has shown itself also in 
the comment of the St. Petersburg Norve 
Vremya concerning Bokhara. It warns Eng- 
land that intrigues there, instead of rendering 
Russia more pliable in accepting the proposed 
settlement of the Egyptian question, will have 
a contrary effect. 

Native warriors recently invaded British 





settlements in Sierra Leone, pillaging and burn 
ing villages and torturing and killing the native 
inhabitants and taking 300 prisoners. They 
tried to capture factories which were stored 
with valuable merchandise, but were beaten 
back after a severe loss of life. 


The war continues between the troops of the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the Ghiizais, who 
are in revolt, but the two armies have for some 
time retained the same positions, trying to 
starve each other out, 


A chest has been washed ashore near Calcut- 
ta that belonged to the captain of the steamer 
which, with 730 passengers, was recently re 
ported to have been lost in the Indian Ocean. 
[t is thought that they all perished. Most of 
them were native ladies, who were going to 
Juggernaut, in Orissa, to celebrate the Jugger 
naut festival. Ail the best Hindu families in 
Calcutta are in mourning for relatives or friends 
among them. A collision occurred June 6, in 
the English Channel, between the British bark 
Hamburg and the British steamer Zern, The 
steamer was sunk, and her captain and four 
seamen were drowned. 


A ukase has been issued forbidding foreign- 
ers to acquire estates on the western trontier of 
Russia, which is aimed chietly against the 
Germans. There are many German factories, 
workshops, warehouses, and farms there, and 
most of those who live by them are members 
of the German Army Reserve. 


During a circus performance at Neschen, 
Germany, June 5, a storm arose and a part of 
the roof of the circus structure was blown off. 
The hanging lamps were broken and caused a 
panic, and the building collapsed. A number 
of persons were burned, some were trampled 
to death, and as many as 300 others were more 
or less hurt. 

A fire at Hamburg on the morning of June 
1 burned many quays and warehouses and two 
British vessels, the City ef Dortmund and the 
Gladiator, The loss was several million 
marks, 

The breaking of the dykes of the Theiss River 
in Hungary has submerged fifty miles of the 
Alford Plain, near Szegedin, and destroyed 
much property. In Banat there are 800,000 
acres inundated. Many thousands of famulies 
are in destitution. 


Phylloxera have appeared at Fiinfkirchen, 
in the midst of the Baranda vineyards, the 
finest in Hungary. 


Many houses have been destroyed by a land- 
slip on Spitzen Mountain, near Spiringen, 
Switzerland, covering an area of two square 
kilometres. Ten persons were killed and a 
number were seriously wounded, and many 
herds of cattle were destroyed. 


A plague of locusts has visited the central 
provinces of Spain. The insects are so thick 
that gangs of men have been sent to clear the 
railway lines. The crops are so greatly dam- 
aged that the Cortes has been asked to vote a 
credit for the relief of the sufferers. 

The clearing away of the débris from the site 
of the Opéra Comique was finished June 1, and 
the number of bodies found was officially re- 
ported to be seventy. Some of the Parisian 
newspapers have declared that there were 
many more than seventy victims, and that the 
police have purposely made the number report- 
ed far too small. 

A motion in the French Chamber of Depu 
ties June 2 that the debate on tae Army Bill 
be postponed until next session, was opposed 
by Premier Rouvier, who said that the Gov 
ernment intended to maintain the measure as a 
necessity in the interest and for the honor of 
the country; and the motion was rejected by 
446 to 60. 

The Belgian Senate, June 1, by a vote of 38 
to 23, approved the bill imposing import duties 
on cattle and meat. 

The King and Queen of Italy attended the 
ceremony of unveiling a monument at Rome 





to the Italian soldiers who fell in 
battle at Dogali with the Abyssini 


on June 5 
the recent 
ans, 


The Greek Chamber of Deputies adjourned 
on June 6, after passing the budget and the 
bill empowering the Government to contract 4 
loan of $30,000,000, 


Tt was reported from Madrid June 6 that 
treasure to the vatue of £95,000,000 0 had 
been discovered in the palace of a deceased 
vizier at Rabat, Moroceo, and that the Sultan 
had contiseated it and was having it conveyed 
to the imperial coffers, 

It has been reported that there were at Santi 
ago de Cuba, on May 27, 280 cases of small 
pox known to the authorities, and that perhaps 
there were 100 more. ‘The deaths from May 1 
to 27 numbered 40, not one of the victims bay 
ing been vaccinated, The disease has appeared 
at Guantanamo, and itis feared that uw will 
spread to all Cuban ports. The people ar 
ignorant blacks, and are inclined to prayers 
rather than to vaccination, 

The explorers sent out from Hermosillo, 
Mex., report that there is an active volcano near 
Bavispe, Sonora,in the Sierra Madre Mountains 
Phe party could not approach nearer than tout 


miles, The crater was pouring forth anim 
mense volume of smoke, fire, and lava, and 
boiling water was issuing from the side of 


the mountain, which had destroyed all veg 
tation in the valleys in the vicinity, and 


large boulders were hurled down from thy 
crater. The noise was terrific, like a number 


of engines at work accompanied by sounds ot 
thunder, and the air was dense with smoke anc 


1 
cinders, ‘There are chasms in the earth, aid all 
the roads and trails are wiped out. Nota bird 
or hving thing could be seen within ten miles 
of the volcano, The town of Bavispe is a 
complete ruin. The people have all moved 
out on the high plains, and are living in tents 


in mortal fear, There has been a constant tre 
mor and a continual series of 
first earthquake. 

Two women and three children were killed 
and a number of people were burt in a rush of 
the panic-stricken congregation from the Ca 
thedral at Chihuahua, Mex., June 1, caused by 
the blazing of intlammable material about the 
altar, which caught on fire from a candle. 

The report was published in the City of 
Mexico, June 2, on ‘‘ authentic private intelli 
gence,” that a vast organization exists within 
the Clerical party for the overthrow of the 
republic and for setting up a throne and plac- 
ing Don Carlos on it. A number of wealthy 
Spaniards, infatuated with the wild hope of re- 
storing the days of Spanish ascendency, are 
said to be implicated, but the prime movers 
are the priests. Most of the Mexican news 
papers and politicians mdiculed the paper which 
pubhshed the report. 

In the Canadian Parliameat on June 6 the 
Minister of Justice strongly opposed the mo- 
tion for a general jail dehvery in the hour of 
the Queen’s jubilee, He thought that there 
could be no more foohsh way of celebrating 
the jubilee than by freeing those whose sole 
aim was to inflict injury on the community, 
Action on the motion was indefinitely post- 
poned. 

There has been little English comment on 
the increase of Canadian customs duties; but 
the London Standard, June 6, called it ‘‘a 
selfish policy,” and said that it can only tend to 
sunder the colonies from the mother country. 

A farmers’ institute at Drayton, Ont., June 
8 adopted a resolution favoring the removal of 
all restrictions on trade between Canada and 
the United States. 

The trial of the cases of the seized American 
fishing schooners: D. J. Adams and Hila M, 
Doughty was begun in the Admiralty Court at 
Halifax June 2. 

The request of the captain of an American 
fishing schooner to be allowed to procure ice at . 
Halifax, N. 8., has been refused by the cus- 
toms authorities, 


suocks since the 
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THE SOUTH AND THE COMMERCE ACT. 


Tue testimony taken by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission at Atlanta, in reference to 
the suspension of the fourth section of the 
Commerce Act in the Southern States, shows 
pretty clearly why the temporary suspension 
was granted so soon after the act took effect, 
and why the suspension applied to so large 
an extent of territory. The secret is, that 
the railway traffic of the entire South, ex- 
cept Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, is 
governed and controlled by the coastwise 
steamship lines. This fact, although well 
known to persons immediately interested as 
merchants or carriers, was certainly not ap- 
preciated by the public generally. It could, of 
course, be perceived by anybody that if the 
railroads were to carry any goods from New 
York to Mobile, the rate must be no higher 
than the steamship rate between the same points. 
But it was not generally perceived that the 
same rule would govern as to all interior points 
in the South which Mobile could supply. At 
Montgomery and Selma, for instance, the rail- 
road rate from New York was made by adding 
the New York-Mobile rate to the Mobile- 
Montgomery rate—that is, the rate which the 
railroad could charge and did invariably charge 
to Montgomery was the same that would be 
charged toa shipper who sent his goods by 
water to Mobile and thence by rail or river to 
Montgomery. The same principle was fol- 
lowed in shipments to smaller points for which 
Montgomery was the natural source of supply. 
The through-rail rate to one of these third-class 
towns was the water rate to Mobile, plus the 
land rate to Montgomery, plus the local rate to 
the small town. In fact, the whole trade of the 
coast States from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande was moving upon this basis, and in- 
deed, has never, since the war, moved upon 
any other basis, It was built up according to 
this plan. It was a perfectly natural plan. It 
was the same that would have existed if there 
had been no railroads at all. Mobile would in 
that case have had the lowest rate. Mont- 
gomery would have had a higher rate, but 
not so high as the small town that 
received its supplies from her, and so on, 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
Commission took time to consider whether the 
whole structure of Southern trade and indus- 
try should be shaken to its foundations by a 
sudden reversal of existing business arrange- 
ments, 

It is useless to anticipate the finding of the 
Commission upon the investigation which they 
have undertaken in order to determine whether 
the suspension of the fourth section shall be 
continued cr not. There are some general con- 
siderations, however, which no one can fail to 
take account of. The first is, that no act of 
Congress or of the Commission can prevent 
Southern trade frem being dominated by the 
water lines. The railroads may be compelled 
to work for less money—it is a question 
whether they can do so or not. But the high- 


est endeavors of the political branch of the 
Government cannot prevent Mobile from get- 
ting her goods carried at lower rates than 
Montgomery, except in the improbable event 
that transportation by land becomes cheaper 
than by water. 


What is’ true of the sea- 





port towns is true of the country adjacent 
to them. These will always get their goods 
carried on better terms than the towns more 
remote from the coast. Compelling the rail- 
roads to abandon Mobile to the steamships en- 
tirely will not cheapen the rate to Montgomery. 
That will still be the resultant of the New 
York-Mobile and the Mobile-Montgomery rate, 
and the small-town rate will be this plus the 
local tariff from Montgomery. 

Another consideration, and this is of the 
greatest importance, is, that the business of the 
South has accommodated itself to the existing 
arrangement. This is not saying that there 
may not be special and particular abuses under 
the general system. Probably there are many 
such; it would be wonderful if there were not, 
Not only has business accommodated itself to 
the system, but the system has to the greatest 
possible extent made business what it is. The 
South at the end of the war was tabula rasa in 
a business point of view. Its resuscitation was 
very much like settling and building up.a new 
country. All the railroads were in a state of 
wreck, and all the industries were in like con- 
dition. The dominance of the water lines in 
the matter of transportation was the one fact 
about which commerce grew and by which the 
movements and concerns of civilized life were 
resumed. The then existing railroads ad- 
justed themselves to this fact, and, indeed, 
could not have done otherwise if they had 
wisLed. The newer ones have been built 
with reference to it. Now, itis exceedingly 
dangerous to disturb the economic arrange- 
ments of a whole country by an act of arbitra- 
ry power. Whether these arrangements are 
right or wrong in themselves, they are part of 
everybody’s daily life. The chances of doing 
harm by disturbing them are a hundred-fold 
greater than the chance that the arrangements 
themselves will work injustice. 

Probably the course of future legislation 
will run something in this way:. An effort 
will be made to enforce the long-and-short 
haul clause by taking from the Commission 
the power to suspend it at ali; the lesser inte- 
rests of the South and of the Pacific Coast being 
preferred for the time being to the greater. After 
much groaning on the procrustean bed, there 
will be a relaxation of the long-and-short-haul 
clause to meet cases of great and glaring hard- 
ship, and gradually the*Commerce Act will 
become, what it should have beenin the begin- 
ning, a correction of injustice, and not an 
attempt to cure one wrong by committing an- 
other and perhaps a greater one. 








PROTECTION FOR SUGAR. 


SENATOR SHERMAN, in his Springfield speech, 
reaffirmed his conviction that a reduction of 
the duty on sugar was necessary to reduce the 
revenue. Being a firm believer in the doctrine 
of protection, he proposed to pay a direct boun- 
ty to the home producers of sugar to compen- 
sate them for the loss of the indirect bounty 
of the tariff; or, rather, he said that some per- 
sons propose to de so. As he wasthe first one 
to,suggest that policy, it may be inferred that 
he is included in the numbér who now propose 
to introduce the bounty system into American 
fiscal policy. We have had no direct bounties 
since the fishing bounties were repealed nearly a 





quarter of a century ago. Their renewal now 
would give a spice to politics which has long 
been lacking. We cannot say that we should 
lament the introduction of a bill to pay boun- 
ties to the sugar-growers. It would cast a 
new light on the system of State social- 
ism which passes current under the phrase 
‘* protection to American industry.” The ap- 
plicability of the system to other industries be- 
sides sugar-growing would be immediately ap- 
parent. Here, for example, are the fishermen: 
who have got us into a turmoil with Canada,. 
all about a duty on salt fish. It would be so. 
easy to repeal the duty and renew the Washing- 
ton Treaty by the simple payment of a bounty 
on all cod and mackerel taken in American: 
bottoms. The complicated strife between the 
wool-growers and the woollen-manufacturers: 
could be settled in the same way; the duty on 
wool being repealed, and the shepherds being 
put on the pension list according to the size: 
of their flocks and the magnitude of the clip 
produced by each. 

There are a great many industries to whick 
the bounty system is peculiarly applicable, 
but to which protection has failed as yet to 
apply its invigorating impulse. There is, for 
example, the tin-plate infant, struggling for 
life with the meagre protection of 1 cent per 
pound. Time and again has it presented 
itself to Congress with a petition for more tariff. 
It has been met and overcome by the unreason- 
able protest of the tinsmiths and tin-canners all 
over the country, the packers of fresh beef, 
fish, vegetables, and fruits, the condensed-milk 
men, and scores of narrow-minded people who 
have contended that taeir industry was just as 
‘‘American” as tin-plate making, and more too, 
because there is more of it. Nowa bounty would 
suit the tin-plate infant exactly. The tin-can- 
ners could not object to it because it would not 
perceptibly increase the price of tin plates. 
All the benefits of a high tariff would enure to 
the infant, and he would be spared the vexation 
and cost of a yearly struggle in Congress with 
the selfish people who are now repressing 
his growth. These struggles are always de- 
leterious to the young. Older industries are 
apt to look upon them as the Knights of La- 
bor look upon apprentices, admitting them 
only one at a time, and very grudgingly 
at that. We all remember what trouble the 
copper-mining infant on Lake Superior had in 
getting recognized as an infant. Indeed, he 
never did get recognized until he became a 
giant. If the bounty system had been in force 
instead of the tariff system, so that no cop- 
per and brass founders and smelters had been 
particularly incommoded by listening to the 
cries of the Lake Superior infant, the Calumet 
and Hecla mine might have been put on the 
pension list the very day that it was opened. 

We have not observed, however, among the 
other disciples of protection any hearty en- 
dorsement of Senator Sherman’s proposed 
sugar bounty. Here is Judge Kelley, for ex- 
ample, quoted in the Manufacturers’ Record 
as greatly impressed with the advantages of 
Florida as a sugar-producing State. The 
Judge is convinced, says the Record, ‘* that if 
proper protection is afforded to the sugar inte- 
rests of the country, Florida will become the 
seat of an immense sugar industry that 
will enrich the whole nation.” No mention 
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is made of bounties to enrich the whole nation. 
Protection is a phrase which has come to have 
a definite meaning in politics. No voter 
would understand it to signify the same thing 
as a pension. Therefore, we may assume 
that Judge Kelley, so far from intending to 
‘largely reduce this tax,” as Senator Sher- 
man proposed at Springfield, and to sub- 
stitute a bounty in place ef it, would perbaps 
increase it, to the end of enriching the whole 
nation by making it worth while to plant sugar- 
cane in Florida. There are other signs of 
coming disagreement among the champions of 
protection, but this one relating to sugar is the 
most threatening. Some of them favor the re- 
peal of the whole internal revenue system as a 
means of getting rid of the Treasury surplus. 
This plan is opposed by the greater number, 
who apprehend trouble with the temperance 
men, and fear lest the tariff reformers should 
raise the cry of ‘‘free whiskey against taxed su- 
gar.” We shall not attempt to decide be- 
tween them, but we think that the next Pre- 
sidential campaign will not be devoid of in- 
terest if it shall require from those who talk 
magisterially about protection to American in- 
dustry some definitions of that phrase, and 
some particular applications of it to particular 
industries, 








THE QUESTION OF CHURCH UNION, 


THE annual meetings of several denominations 
have been held since the Episcopalians and the 
Congregationalists were in conjunction—or col- 
hsion, it is hard to say which—at Chicago last 
fall, and in all of them, we believe, the question 
of church union came up in one form or anoth- 
er. The enthusiastic advocates of union will no 
doubt see in this new and widespread interest 
in the matter a proof that their hopes are 
speedily to be realized; but to an outsider it 
seems difficult to decide whether the various 
deliverances of ofticial bodies, and the different 
bases of union put forward, are really par- 
leyings before a truce or sparring before a 
fight. In a similar way, it is uncertain 
whether the announcement that the Congress 
of Churches—that recent organization devised 
for the very end of church codperation—will 
hold no meeting this year, is an indication that 
its managers consider its work done, or that 
they see serious obstacles in the way even of 
such harmony as in the past. 

This new movement for codéperation among 
the churches as a first step and for union as 
the final result, springs from two classes of im- 
pulses. Sentiment of one sort and another has 
much to do with it. There isa feeling of 
shame on the part of many at the divided con- 
dition of Protestant Christendom, especially at 
the fact that its divisions are almost wholly 
traditional, as they believe, and without 
a present justifying ground. This feeling 
sometimes emerges in regretful comparisons of 
fragmentary Protestantism with the solidarity 
of the Catholic world. Sometimes it arises 
from asense of the vast forces in the modern 
world opposed to the Church, or at least in- 
different to it, and of the need of uniting 
against a common enemy. With some this 
sentimental longing for a consolidation of the 
sects is due to their studies in the history of the 
Church, and their conviction of its essential one- 





ness through all the centuries; in others it is 
caused by their conception of a National 
Church, embracing all Christians, as essen- 
tial to the idea of a church at all. In Mr. 
Maurice this tendency of thought was clear- 
ly marked, and from him it seems to 
have passed to many others. Practical con- 
siderations are also behind the movement. The 
unnecessary cost of maintaining several dis- 
tinct and antagonistic churches where one 
would suftice, is beginning to be felt. The 
business sense of the managers of church boards 
and missionary societies is rebelling against 
the manifest waste involved in present meth- 
ods. The business men in the churches, so 
far as their attention has been drawn to this 
aspect of the case, are unanimous in thinking 
that a remedy should be sought for the extra- 
vagance of the existing competitive system in 
a scheme of comity, alliance, or, if need be, 
union. 

With such a two-fold force back of it, it is 
not surprising that the movement should be 
gathering headway and gaining importance. 
It seems to us, however, that one vital element 
in the whole problem has been for the most 
part curiously overlooked. We mean the tho- 
roughly different attitudes, towards the question 
of church union, of churches in the city and of 
those inthe country. ‘The former, asa class, are 
for union, or something approaching it; the 
latter, as a class, are against it. This difference 
springs, of course, out of the different condi- 
tions of social and thus of religious life, to be 
encountered in city and country. The great 
massing of people in the large cities has of it- 
self done much to obliterate denominational 
distinctions there, and to bring about a state 
of general tolerance and good feeling. 
With such a vast population in reach, espe- 
cially with such great numbers not reached at 
all, the rivalry of churches along the old lines 
becomes absurd. And practically it is far less 
the denomination of a church than its location, 
the eminence of its pastor, or the attractiveness 
of its choir, that operates in its favor. 
In the small towns, however, of sta 
tionary or diminishing population, the case is 
wholly different. Denominational preference 
is there a matter of inheritance as truly as the 
family name. The stratified prejudices of 
generations are built into the foundations of the 
separate churches. Open strife between the sects 
is now rare, itis true, even in the country, but a 
keen rivalry, a suspicious watchfulness, a petty 
jealousy, are still common. More than this, 
itis a frequent thing for church relationships 
to accompany and mark rank in the social 
scale. To belong to a given church is to be in 


** society,” to be a member of another is to be 


under social disqualification. 

_ All this is well known, we presume, and it 
is clear that to substitute for such a state of 
things a union of churches would be equiva- 
lent to a sweeping social revolution. Any new 
idea is proverbially slow in finding lodgment in 
the rural mind, and that mind would be simply 
aghast at the prospect of a change of the nature 
proposed. As the villages of the country, strand. 
ed at one side of the stream of population, are 
exactly the places where the need for church 
union is most crying, so they are also the 
places where opposition to such union is and 
will be the most intense. Anything to exalt 
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and emphasize denominational peculiarities the 
country may be depended upon to advocate ; 
anything to minimize them it is certain to op 
pose. It was noteworthy at the Episcopal Con 
vention that the dioceses whose delegates voted 
most solidly for the change of the name of the 
Church into something which would be gene 
rally taken as exclusive, were the feebler and 
less populous ones, Of like significance is the 
fact that the Chicago /nterior, the organ of the 
provincial Presbyterian churches of the North 
west, fairly foams at the mouth when it speaks 
of the action of the New York Presbytery 
(‘* ministers with rich wives, and professors,” 
it calls that body) in ‘* hailing ” the action of 
the Bishops looking tewards church union 

We refer to these matters only to remind 
those interested that they will have to be 
reckoned with. It seems plain to us that it 
will be long before the social traditions of the 
country churches can be so broken up as is im 
plied in the proposition to wipe out sectarian 
lines. As the strength of church life at present 
is dependent in a very large degree upon social 
relations, it is evident that a great social ob 
stacle in the way of a church movement such 
as is the one we refer to, must be a serious 
obstacle. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF IRELAND, 


DUBLIN, May 21, 18ST 

A RAILWAY journey in the south of Lreland, 
with a sojourn of a few days in Cork and Water- 
ford, has set me thinking much upon the actual 
condition of the country, especially as compared 
with the past. It is the cue of the inhabitants of 
most countries to make the best of the spot of 
earth ‘* wherein it has pleased Providence to cast 
their lot.” Here the opposite tendency prevails, 
and I cannot but think it has a materially de- 
pressing effect upon our fortunes. All parties 
speak as if it were their interest to represent af 
fairs in the most miserable condition possible, 
and worse now than ever before. Nationalists 
desire to show the blighting effects of British 
rule; Protestants maintain that real progress is 
impossible in a country where priestcraft pre- 
vails; and adherents of the Government gene- 
rally throw all the blame upon the machinations 
of a horde of needy agitators distracting a natu 
rally well-inclined people from their legitimate 
occupations.” ‘“‘ Bad as the state of Ireland has 
been since the Union, it never was worse than at 
present—has not our once happy population of 
8,000,000 been reduced below 5,000,000 by land- 
lord greed and alien rule?” ‘Infamous as has 
been the course of Irish agitation from O’Connell 
downwards, never before has Ireland been co- 
erced as it is at the present moment by Parnell 
and his gang—little wonder that business is at a 
standstill, that our cities are falling into ruins, 
and that the life-blood of the country is leaving 
our shores.” 

The truth is, apart from political acerbities, 
Ireland was never, upon the whole, in a better 
condition for those living in it than it is at the 
present moment. There is much distress among 
evicted tenants and those who are holding on in 
despair to little pieces of land, from which under 
any Government or social arrangement they 
could hardly wring a living. The profits of 
farming are greatly reduced. There is no little 
distress among landowners—helpless ladies and 
the like—due to legal reductions of rent, and fair 
and unfair refusals to pay on the part of tenants. 
Consequent on the importation of American 
flour, and the increased output here by the 
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larger mills through the general adoption of 
roller machinery, the flour millers of Lreland 
(once the staple manufacturers of the country) 
are in considerable difficulties. Most of the 
smaller mills have been permanently closed, and 
with the larger mills, unless some unlooked-for 
turn comes in the flour trade, it has almost be- 
come a question of the survival of the fittest. 
Nevertheless, upon the whole, the mass of the in- 
habitants of Ireland are in a happier condition 
than before. We cannot reasonably wish to re- 
call our population of 8,000,000 living in the 
squalor and wretchedness which prevailed within 
my memory between 1840 and the famine of 
1846-47. Ruined homesteads and depopulated 
villages may appear mournful, but how did their 
inhabitants live? How could they eyer have 
lived here; and how are their descendants now 
living by the Hudson and the St. Lawrence ? 
That the change was beneficial for them and 
their descendants in no wise justified the coercive 
legislation and the agrarian oppression by which 
it was effected. There is something appalling in 
the depopulation which has gone on in Ireland 
during the Victorian era, It remains to be seen 
under home rule to what extent this has been due 
to natural causes, to what extent it cau be pre- 
vented or modified by political institutions 

Meanwhile Ireland was never more profoundly 
discontented than at present, mainly because she 
never was stronger or better educated. An Eng- 
lish statesman once proposed, as a panacea for 
Irish discontent, a bridge connecting her with 
England, or a steam ferry free at the expense of 
the Government. But, in fact, our discontent 
has increased with increased communication with 
Great Britain and the United States. Political 
subjection has become intolerable to the Irish 
peasant and artisan since they have been enabled 
to compare the institutions under which they 
live with those which their expatriated fellow- 
countrymen enjoy elsewhere. The Irish land 
system has been doomed since the peasant pro- 
prietary and simple-transfer systems of your 
country have been brought within ten days of 
our shores, 

Isaw nothing in the south of Ireland indica- 
tive of widespread and general distress. I was 
impressed with the superiority of the poorer 
class generally in and about Cork to the more 
mixed race here in Dublin; the former striking 
me as more pure-blooded and capable. -[ particu- 
larly noticed the comfortable, decent appearance 
of the emigrants who, at Mallow and other sta- 
tions, were taking the train for Queenstown— 
pleasing, bright, well-dressed girls; fine, able 
young men clad in strong garments, I could not 
but contrast them with the wretched-looking 
Irish emigrants of twenty years ago, and contrast 
the short and well-appointed ocean passage of to- 
day with the long weeks of misery endured in the 
*‘ coffin” sailing ships that, in the famine times, 
took in their human cargoes at our ports. The 
cheerfulness of our present emigrants contrasted 
strikingly with the anguish which used to charac- 
terize our departing exiles. America is, in truth, 
now as near to us in idea as Belfast was to Cork a 
few years ago. The voyageis little dreaded, and 
America is,in familiar thought, almost a part of 
Ireland. 

What is the cause of the increased exodus 
which has marked this spring? The Unionist 
papers say that some are fleeing from the tyran- 
ny of the National League, and others because 
they dread the baneful operations of the Crimes 
Act. It isreally due to various causes: the appa- 


rent revival of tradein the United States, the con- 
tinued agricultural depression here, the deferment 
of the hope of a speedy settlement of the agra- 
rian and national question. No doubt, this con- 
tinued depopulation of our country arises largely 
from causes beyond our control; no doubt, most 





of these emigrants will be far happier with you 
than would be possible in Ireland; but it is bard 
to bear philosophically the permanent departure 
from us of our young men and women, such as 
crowded the cars in which I travelled from 
Thurles to Cork. 

The Irish Catholics ought to feel proud of the 
beautiful churches, cathedrals, monasteries, and 
schools with which they have covered the country 
since their emancipation under O'Connell. We 
Protestants cannot like the system, but to them 
it is everything elevated, pure, and holy, and we 
should try to regard it from their standpoint and 
remember the good effect it has had upon them. 
Probably no other people so poor, entirely 
out of their own pockets, and without Gov- 
ernment assistance, ever in like time erected so 
many beautiful buildings. Fifty years ago Ca- 
tholic churches, as a rule, were slated, meeting- 
house-like buildings—in towns, generally hidden 
away in back streets; now they are handsome 
cut-stone erections, often of stately proportions, 
crowning hill-tops and dominating our villages 
andtowns. They have cost nuch money. They 
have withdrawn millions sterling from reproduc- 
tive investment. I have heard Catholic priests 
and laymen question the good results of such out- 
lay upon the economic condition of the country. 
Yet, no doubt, on the whole it has had an elevat- 
ing and educating influence and added to the peo- 
ple’s self respect. It would be hard to foretell the 
results of such an establishment of the religious 
orders as has been going on and is still going on 
over Ireland. Protestants may safely leave it to 
be dealt with by the Catholic people themselves. 
If by Catholics considered desirable, the Church 
will be curbed here as it has been in other Catho- 
lic countries, and this will be done all the sooner 
and more effectually if Protestants only have the 
sense not to interfere. 

It would be hard to estimate the educational 
effect which the establishment of the National 
League branches is producing in Ireland. Our 
people generally never had any previous simi- 
lar . training. They form little parliaments, 
where the people learn and are learning the 
conduct of affairs. They are carried on for the 
most part by the people themselves—often, it is 
true, with the help of the Catholic clergy of the 
locality (not always the men most apt for world- 
ly affairs); generally without any assistance from 
the upper or better-educated classes. These soci- 
eties are often crude and narrow; their proceed- 
ings are sometimes rather wild, liable to be mixed 
up with all sorts of affairs, and frequently, no 
doubt, are turned to private ends by designing 
individuals. I1f passing resolutions could remedy 
the ills of humanity, there would be little to com- 
plain of in Ireland. Membership in these branch 
societies would be intolerable to many National- 
ists who are members of the Central League in 
Dublin ; still, they have, upon the whole, a most 
beneficial effe -t. 

One sign of the increasing spirit of the peo- 
ple is the gereral establishment of foot ball 
and hurling clubs, and the Gaelic athletic as- 
sociations. Our old games had almost died 
out; we never, as a people, took to the close 
playing necessary for cricket and such amuse- 
ments, Within the last few years hurling has 
been revived, and the thud of the foot-ball is now 
a common sound in spare hours, and on Sundays 
and holidays, all over the country. It was most 
interesting in Cork to see the thousands who 
poured out every Sunday to the race-course to 
wétness play between clubs from neighboring dis- 
tricts. Shut out from any general military disci- 
pline and volunteering, and from the manage- 
ment of our affairs, we are, of all the peoples I 
know, most untrained, the least accustomed ‘to 
meeting and learning to contest and differ with- 
out loss of temper. The increase of manly exer- 





cises among the people is to be regarded as a dis- 
tinct gain, and in itself a moral discipline. An- 
other old Irish, or Anglo-Irish, game is (under 
the present policy of the police to interfere as 
little as possible with ordinary offences not sa- 
voring of agrarian agitation or politics) coming 
again into vogue. I refer to the bowling by op- 
posing parties along the roads from one town or 
village to another, especially in the south of Ire- 
land. Iron balls of one-pound to two-pound 
weight are used. It is a game requiring great 
skill and dexterity, frightfully dangerous to ve- 
hicles and foot-passengers when a proper lookout 
ahead is not kept, and strictly forbidden by law, 
but universally practised. The balls are openly 
sold in our country towns. 

So long as I can remember, it has been the 
tendency of the trading and mercantile classes 
here to make out that they were on the verge of 
ruin. This discourages possible competitors and 
applications for subscriptions. They now declare 
themselves worse than ever—‘‘ Parnell and the 
National League have undone the country ;” 
yet during all these years the requirements and 
style of living of these classes have been rising, 
and the men who now say they are being ruined 
are living in a way that to their grandfathers 
would have appeared princely. Compared to 
what is called ‘* progress” in other countries, 
there is little in Ireland. Upon the whole, never- 
theless, I fail to see that the classes to which I 
refer, and among whom I live, are in a worse 
condition than they have been. We cannot be 
always increasing our scale of comfort, we can- 
not expect greater and greater luxuries, and the 
many distractions now within our reach, without 
paying for them. Our sons and daughters can- 
not avoid the competition in life now inevitable 
with the sons and daughters of our workpeople, 
who by their education at the national schools 
are as well qualified, and by their rougher bring- 
ing up in some respects better adapted, for the 
battle of life. 

With reference to this outery of general ruin, 
I have been interested in looking up the latest 
available statistics: 
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From these figures it would appear that upon the 
whole the better class of traders who pay income 
tax have not suffered appreciably; while the 
poor are better off than they were a few years 
ago. 

Dublin, where for the most part the non-absen- 
tee aristocracy and landowners deal, is said in 
especial to have been ruined by the agitation. I 
cannot see it, either in the general appearance of 
the city or in the mode of life of those around 
me. The condition of the poor in Dublin mainly 
depends upon that of the middle and upper 
classes, The following figures show the average 
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rate per pound on the valuation for poor relief 
in the city for the past ten years. No alteration 
bas occurred in the valuation of the city or the 
incidence of the tax to take away from the value 
of these figures for comparison. 
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According to this table there is now less poverty 
in Dublin than for the past ten years. D. B. 





FRANCE AND THE ARMED PEACE, 
Paris, May 19. 


WE have just gone through a second war pa- 
nic, and this time it may be said without exagge- 
ration that the emotion, though of shorter dura- 
tion than that which accompanied the late elec- 
tions in Germany, was even more acute. In truth, 
the state of Europe is most painful. It is proba- 
bly difficult for an American to realize the condi- 
tion of a country like France, where military ser- 
vice has become obligatory, where every man 
between twenty and twenty-five belongs to the 
active army, every man between twenty-five and 
thirty to the reserve of the active army, every 
man between thirty and thirty-five to what is 
called the Territorial Army, and, finally, every 
man between thirty-five and forty to the reserve 
of the Territorial Army. And this reserve, this 
Territorial Army, are not myths, they are not 
merely on paper: the reservists must serve terms 
of twenty-eight days, the territorials terms of 
thirteendays. Every man has his livret, a little 
pocket-book in which his duty is set down; he 
knows where he has to go in caseof a mobiliza- 
tion, after how many days he is expected to be in 
the ranks, The work of mobilization has heen 
prepared in the minutest details; it is thought 
that the first combatant ready will have great ad- 
vantages over his adversary, and in consequence 
everything has been arranged in view of this sud- 
den preparation. 

It is hardly possible to imagine what would be 
the social effects of a mobilization. One of my 
friends, who is director of a coal mine, has just 
studied the effects of a mobilization merely in the 
mining districts. His statistics show that more 
than half the miners would have to leave their 
work immediately, the youngest and the strong- 
est, those who work in the depths of the mine; 
he calculates that the home product.of all the 
French coal districts would necessarily be dimi- 
nished more than half; the importation of foreign 
coal might, in case of war, become an impossibi- 
lity, and in that case there would not be coal 
enough in the country for the railroads and for 
the necessities of the special industries which war 
would not arrest. This is only one instance of 
the great trouble which a war would produce, and 
many others could be found. 

Besides the economical and the social aspects 
of the question, there is the political aspect; and 
here I know that “ incedo per ignes.” But sure- 
ly the history of the last war and of the Com- 
mune which followed it is not reassuring; and, 
if I speak of the Commune, it is necessary to say 
that, though this terrible and bloody movement 
of the Commune only broke out after the preli- 
minaries of peace had been signed, the Commune 
had a virtual existeuce during the whole siege. I 
would advise all those who wish to have distinct 
proofs of it to read a very remarkable little vo- 
lume,‘ Memories of the late Franco-German War’ 
(‘ Récits sur la derniére guerre,’ etc.), by M. Sara- 
zin, Head-Surgeon of the First Corps of the French 
Army. Sarazin followed the corps darmée of Gen. 





Ducrot; he was in the midst of Wissembourg, of 
Reichshoffen, of Sedan, and escaped by way of 
Belgium to Paris. His testimony is very valua- 
ble, being that of a brave soldier and a true pa- 
triot. He shows, for instance, that the only two 
regular regiments of the line which were left in 
Paris during the siege lost as many men and offi- 
cers as the 35@,000 national guards who paraded 
before Trochu. Would the male population of 
Paris, between twenty and forty, consent to leave 
the capital, in case of a new war! Would there 
not, at any rate, bea refractory nucleus, compos- 
ed of the worst elements of Paris, and determined 
to remain near the centre of government, all 
ready for revolution and for disorder? It is im- 
possible not to put such questions, nor to see their 
relation to the character of future events. 

For the reasons which I have rapidly set forth, 
it may be affirmed that the French, as a nation, 
have no desire for war. It is asking too much to 
ask them to forget altogether what they suffered 
and lost in 1870 ; but, till a very recent period, it 
cannot be denied that the French, though they 
reorganized their army and altered their military 
institutions after the Prussian model, have not 
been a perturbing element in European politics, 
and have not shown an undue desire to form al- 
liances, to foment intrigues, and to prepare difli- 
culties for their neighbors. There has not been, 
in the complicated division and subdivision of 
French parties, a party which could be called a 
war party. We have lived, in some sense, very 
quietly for a number of years, and we have en- 
joyed for a long time a certain sense of security. 

It must be confessed that this sense cf security 
is gone ; it would be difficult to explain exactly 
why. Such changes cannot be laid entirely to 
one man: they are somewhat like changes in 
the atmosphere. Of course some men have as- 
sumed responsibilities of a dangerous character, 
but would they have assumed them if they had 
not felt that they could doso? There is certain- 
ly no real war party in the country, but the gene- 
ration now coming to the front is not exactly in 
the same state of mind as the generation which 
saw the war and the Commune. No man has 
ever learned much from another's experience. 
The youngest generations hardly believe in the 
possibility of a new Commune. They admit will- 
ingly that in time of war every man between the 
ages of twenty and forty would enter the ranks 
of the army, and that Paris, inhabited for a 
while only by older people, would be as easy to 
keep in order as any other town. They beliere 
that France is better prepared for a war than 
she was in 1870 ; but the prevailing sentiment is 
a sortof wearying of the present uncertainty. 
It was thought after 1870, when France paid so 
readily the enormous ransom which had been 
put upon her, that her resources were almost 
endless ; some foolish people went so far as to 
say that our mulliards had not enriched Ger- 
many, but had impoverished her. It became a 
sort of axiom that the system of armed peace 
could be better and longer borne by France than 
by Germany; the two countries bad to run a sort 
of race of expenditure, and we flattered ourselves 
that in this race we should be first in the end. 
But figures do not lie, and for some years our 
budgets have been less and less satisfactory. 
Certainly, the great armaments, the perpetual 
changes in the army, have not been the only 
cause of the decadence of our finances: the 
democratic government bas not been a cheap 
government ; the number of functionaries has 
augmented in an alarming proportion, Elec- 
tric railways have been built in quiet districts 
which had excellent roads ; every village has had 
a new school-house, built in the most pretentious 
style ; expeditions have been made to distant 
countries ; the experiments of the navy have been 
extremely costly. Still, it cannot be denied that 
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the chief cause of the deficit has been the per 
petuation of what can only be called the system 
of armed peace. 

At the present moment the financial question 
has become the most pressing; everybody feels 
that the weight has become too heavy, every tuxty 
speaks of retren@iment and reform, but there is 
no minister strong enough to impose a good finan 
People speak of retrenchment sp the 
abstract, but when it comes to any special and 
particular form of retrenchment, the Deputies 
are afraid to vote it. They keep promising all 
sorts of things to their electors, and every elec 
toral district is willing that the promises mada to 
other districts should not be kept, but it insists 
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on the full execution of the promises made to it 
self. It would be unjust to say that the finances 
of the country are in complete disorder. There 
are fortunately old administrations Which pre 
serve certain traditions; the public functiona 
ries are, on the whole, remarkably honest; the 
organism is still sound; the diserder is not in the 
executive department, it 
The Chamber of Deputies has no financial policy 


is in the Legislature 


it is constantly led away by political passions. it 
is in a state of complete anarchy as reg 
financial questions, The dangerous state of our 
finances is somewhat hidden to the eye by the 
high quotations of our public funds. A great 
banker told me only a few days ago that, for 
himself, he deplored these high 
are due to the fact that the 

pletely given up, even tn the remote country dis 
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juotations; they 
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tricts, the habit of hoarding their money (a habit 
which, by the by, enabled the country to pay 
the five milliards of the war indemnity 
rapidity which surprised the 
banks of deposit exist now, which have agencies 
in all the departments; 
the small savings of the people, they constantly 
drain the country, and pay a certain interest on 
sums which in old times earned no interest. The 
saving disposition of the people has contributed 
to the success of these great banks; they hate 
now enormous sums in their hands, and, so far, 
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no great crisis has contributed to shake the confi 
dence of the country in their solvamlity. In 
prosperous times, a great part of these deposits 
would be used by the banks for new enterprises, 
but nobody dares now to enter into any cumvbina- 
tions which require time for their development; 
money is idle, and, as the banks are obliged to 
invest their deposits in order to pay interest to 
the depositors, they look for the safest invest- 
ments, and they buy nothing but public funds, 
railway bonds guaranteed by the State, and trea- 
sury bonds. The banks have in this manner 
mede an artificial price for the public funds, as a 
sudden crisis would soon show, and the fall in the 
public funds would become alarmingly rapid. 
The quotations of the Bourse cannot, therefore, 
deceive the economists; the state of the public 
finances is not sound, the burden of the French 
budget has become too heavy even for a frugal 
and laborious nation. 

The danger of the situation which I have tried 
to describe, in a political sense, lies in this: a 
time may come when the nation will feel that 
war may be as easy to bear as armed peace, War 
does not last long. It may end in defeat, 1t may 
also end in victory; in any case it must bring a 
settlen.ent, a period of rest during which the war 
establishment can be reduced. A man may be 
more willing to endure great sufferings for a few 
hours than to bear a constant pain; war can be 
looked upon by the nation as a dangerous opera- 
tion is looked upon by a patient. There wasa 
time when we believed that France could bear 
the burden of armed peace better than Germany ; 
the study of the budget of the German Empire 
has dispelled this notion, All those wh» have 
examined this budget know that the burden of 
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Germany is by far the lightest, that the Empire 
bas, so to speak, no debt. The Journal des Eco- 
nomistes published a few months ago an excel- 
lent article on the German finances, showing 
very conclusively that Germany has organized 
herself as an Empire at a comparstively small 
cost. Wecannot expect to see@her crushed by 
degrees under the weight of debt; we must re- 
concile ourselves to the idea that she can con- 
tinue for an indefinite period to make the sacri- 
fices she is making now. France is not yet fairly 
aware of this important fact; those only who can 
read a budget and compare budgets, know exact- 
ly the state of things. It is perhaps as well that 
this knowledge should not become too general, as 
it might create a feeling of despair, and inspire 
the nation with an imprudent desire to try the 
fortune of war rather than to continue a financial 
struggle which to many eyes seems hopeless. 


WEIMAR AND THE GOETHE-GESELL- 
SCHAFT,—A NEW FAUST. 
WeErmMar, May 22. 

Satnt-Marc GIRARDIN described in 1830 his 
impressions of the relation between German lite- 
rature and Goethe. With this literary monarch, 
he thought, the old literary régime would descend 
tothetomb. And after visiting Weimar, where 
he beheld Goethe, no longer in the fulness of his 
powers, with the majestic brow that seemed 
‘weary of thought,” he felt a subtle association 
between the failing sage and the decadent capital, 
type of a decentralized land. The passing tra- 
veller to day can scarcely avoid at first the same 
impression. Sown in a hollow of the rolling hiiis 
around it, Weimar seems to withdraw itself from 
the inquisitive eye. One finds a fringe of suburbs 
where the stucco fronts, now so common in Ger- 
man domestic architecture, play a principal 
part; but the heart of the town is as yet lightly 
touched by modern inroads. Alleys guiltless of 
sidewalks still loiter among the leading streets; 
the travelling booth is seen in the public square; 
and the taverns, consequential, possibly, in their 
day, have degenerated into respectable mediocri- 
ty. But Weimar is merely faithful to itself and 
to the early and unspoiled simplicity of life 
which has been noted and admired by many ob- 
servers. The ghosts and traditions of the past 
continue all-powerful, although the living links 
with Goethe’s time are fast breaking. Few per- 
sons, indeed, remain alive who can speak of see- 
ing the poet in their youth, fewer still who had 
personal relations with him. A life-long resident 
of Weimar could recall but one or two such in 
his native place and in adjacent Jena. Bancroft 
and Calvert in America are probably the sole sur- 
vivors of the host of foreigners who crossed the 
friendly Salve of Goethe's threshold. 

Tne central point of interest for the visitor is, 
of course, the Goethe house, now transformed in- 
to a museum for the preservation and exhibition. 
of Goethe's cabinets of natural history and rich 
art ccliections, which, as is now well known, pos- 
sess not only a personal, but a scientific interest. 
Preliminary descriptions bave already appeared 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and Robert Keil’s 
readable sketch affords for the present a useful 
guidance. Hofrath Ruland, however, the expe- 
rienced director of the ducal museum, who has 
also charge of the Goethe collections, is prepar- 
ing a thorough catalogue, which will be based 
upon the original family documents, and will 
present an accurate history of the house and all 
its contents. Accompanying this catalogue a se- 
ries of tine photographs of the more important 
objects will be published with descriptive text. 
Among the recent discoveries made by Director 
Ruland may be mentioned a death-mask of Schil- 
ler and an extensive collection of sketches and 
drawings done by Goethe and carefully pasted 
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into a huge blank book, forming a kind of illus- 
trated diary of his Italian journey, The task of 
arranging and assorting the contents of the 
house has been rendered doubly difficult, as no 
one now remains who could afford definite infor- 
mation or reliable reminiscences. The eccentric 
grandsons, possessed as they were by a species of 
pious mania, kept even those who were near to 
them in friendship (perhaps preferatily such) 
aloof from the ancestral treasures, which they 
yielded up only with their lives; and carried to 
the grave whatever recollections of the past they 
may have retained. 

The Goethe archives, bequeathed directly to the 
Grand Duchess, are at present lodged in a wing of 
the palace in which her own apartments are 
situated. The wealth of manuscripts which they 
contain has been already indicated in the Nation, 
and certain specimens have appeared in print, 
Their full importance, however, will be appre- 
ciated only when the great and final edition of 
Goethe’s works, which will comprise perhaps one 
hundred volumes, is completed. No one antici- 
pates that the prevailing estimate of Goethe and 
his productions will be essentially modified; but, 
on the other hand, additional light will be thrown 
upon a great variety of episodes in his life, and 
the elucidation of many of his writings will be 
materially furthered. An illustration of this 
may be cited in the recent publication of a por- 
tion of the original letters from Italy to Frau 
von Stein and Herder in 1786-87, which form the 
basis of his ‘[talian Journey,’ appearing thirty 
years later. Here is still the same fresh, limpid ear- 
ly utterance which was tirst revealed to us a few 
years ago in the Bernays edition of the ante- 
Weimar period. An examination of these ori- 
ginal letters gives an instructive view of Goethe’s 
method of literary workmanship in the editing 
of his own materials, and also permits us to ob- 
tain a more distinct conception of his feelings 
during that time toward Frau von Stein. 

The mention of this final edition of Goethe 
calls up involuntarily the name of its guiding 
spirit, William Scherer. In Weimar his death 
was felt as keenly as in Berlin, and his loss has 
necessitated a general rearrangement of func- 
tions. His place as member of the executive: 
committee of the Goethe Society is taken by 
Prof. Herman Grimm. Erich Schmidt, the 
former director of the archives, although re- 
maining one of the various editorial collabora- 
tors, has been called to Berlin in Scherer’s stead 
as professor of German literature, having, like 
Scherer, previously filled a similar position at 
Strassburg and Vienna; and Prof. Suphan comes 
from Berlin to Weimar in the place of Prof, 
Schmidt, If it be added that Prof. Geiger, edi- 
tor of the Goethe-Jahrbuch, is a member of the 
philosophical faculty of the Berlin University, 
and that Herr von Loeper, the accomplished 
Goethe commentator, has been drawn from Ber- 
lin to Weimar in the interests of the new edition, 
it becomes manifest how leading ardle the Ger- 
man capital is taking in this great literary enter- 
prise. Prof. Suphan is favorably known as the 
editor of the final edition of Herder’s works, the 
concluding volumes of which will appear within 
the next two years: and the experience which he 
has acquired in this undertaking admirably 
equips him for his present task. 

The annual meeting of the Goethe-Gesellschaft, 
with upwards of two hundred members present, 
was held on the 2lst of May. A shade of serious- 
ness pervaded the assembly, owing to the deaths 
of Prof. Scherer and (recently) of Herr von Loén, 
the general manager of the ducal theatre and an 
officer of the Shakspere, Schiller, and Goethe So- 
cieties—a kindly and helpful character, under 
whose administration of twenty years the Wei- 
mar stage was distinguished for the early and 
elaborate presentation of Wagner’s operas to the 








German public, and for the production of the 
second part of ‘‘ Faust.” A preliminary meeting 
of the Executive Committee had been held on’ 
the previous day, after which the members of 
the Committee, the officers of the Society, and 
a few others were invited to dine at court. The 
proceedings of the general meeting were of va- 
ried interest. The usual routine reports were 
made on the condition of the different activities 
of the Society, and the increasing prosperity of 
the organization was satisfactorily established. 
The total membership is not far from 3,000, in- 
cluding the 200 members of the auxiliary English 
society, none of whom, however, were present. 
Berlin has alone over 400 members, Austria over 
300, Russia 54, America 46, Switzerland 29, Italy 
21, the Netherlands 11, France 9, while 16 mem- 
bers are scattered through Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Spain, Greece, Turkey, In- 
dia, China, and Australia. It was announced 
that the Cohn Library, a small but exceedingly 
choice collection of original editions of Goethe 
and of other rare volumes essential for the proper 
editing of his writings, had been purchased for 
the Society. The price paid for the 800 works 
was stated to be 16,000 marks, As the library of 
the Society also comprises a number of pur 
chases from the Hirzel auction and the Goethe- 
ana in Wolfgang von Goethe’s collection, the 
work of editing may now be advantageously 
prosecuted. The next publication of the Society 
will be a facsimile edition of an album of twenty- 
two leaves containing sketches and drawings by 
Goethe, and illustrating, to quote his own con- 
viction, his artistic powers, desires, and deficien- 
cies. It was his wish that the leaves should re- 
main intact, and he had provided a brief intro- 
duction, to be included in the publication, which 
will be under the judicious charge of Director 
Ruland, The further announcement was made 
that during the coming year half.a-dozen volumes 
of the Goethe edition would appear, embracing 
portions of the poems, the diaries and correspond- 
ence, and ‘* Faust.” 

The special address for the occasion was made 
by Prof. Suphan, who spoke with much feeling 
and acumen of the personal and intellectual re- 
lations existing between Goethe and Herder. 
For Erich Schmidt, wko is to edit the ** Faust,” 
was reserved the plecsure of communicating to 
the assembly the discovery of a copy of probably 
the earliest version of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” includ- 
ing twenty scenes, principally of the Gretchen 
tragedy, which he was fortunate enough recently 
to unearth. Students of Goethe are aware that, 
whereas the first part of ‘‘ Faust” was not pub- 
lished until 1808, an earlier fragment appeared 
in 1790, portions of which were undoubtedly 
done in the old Frankfort days, while other pas- 
sages were evidently worked over at the time of 
the Italian journey. Conjecture has long been 
rife regarding the period of production of the 
several scenes, and Scherer even maintained the 
probable existence of an original prose sketch. 
Writing from Rome March 1, 1788, Goethe refers 
to the ‘* Faust” manuscript which, years before, 
he had brought from Frankfort to Weimar, and 
to which at that time we find frequent allusion, 
He speaks of having just made a scheme for 
‘* Faust,” an operation in which he hoped for 
success. 

‘*To be sure,” he adds, * it is another matter to 
finish the piece now instead of fifteen years ago; 
I fancy that it will lose nothing thereby, espe- 
cially since I believe that [ have now recovered 
the clue. I have already completed a new scene 
(die, Hexenkiiche), and if I smoke the paper a lit- 
tle, | think that no one would detect it among the 
others. The old manuscript often gives me food 
for retlection when I see 1t before me. It is the 
very first, and written off in the principal scenes 
without plan; it is now so yellow with time, so 
jumbled up, so worn and ragged on the edges, 
that it really looks like the fragment of an old 
codex.” 
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The present treasure trove is a copy of that 
earlier and fundamental version, and will neces- 
sitate a revision of the textual criticism of the 
whole first part, with a date as starting-point an- 
tecedent by many years to 1790. 

Scarcely less interesting than the discovery it- 
self was the way in which it was brought about. 
Every reader of Goethe’s biography will recall 
the lively little maid of honor, Friulein von 
Géchhausen, with whom, in the first wild days 
at Weimar, Goethe and the Duke were wont to 
play such pranks. Members of her family now 
living in Dresden possessed a quantity of appa- 
rently unimportaut papers which had been hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, Tbe 
Grand Duchess, making inquiries among ac- 
quaintances in Dresden for Goethe memorabilia, 
learned of the existence of these papers, and, 
through her intercession, the family permitted 
access to them. Prof. Schmidt was despatched 
to examine the collection, and observed among 
other documents of little consequence a large 
blank book or album filled, after the current 
fashion, with copies of various popular specimens 
of German literature. Turning over the leaves, 
he suddenly came across some absolutely un- 
known lines from “‘ Faust,” and here at last, pre- 
served by the pious hand of the much-abused lit- 
tle dame, appeared an apparently faithful copy 
of the precious document, the famous time-stain- 
ed codex of the Italian journey, the lost manu- 
script of the modern scholiasts, for which in the 
Goethe archives search had so long and fruitless- 
ly been made. For the second part of ‘‘ Faust” 
abundant material has been found, as its compo- 
sition occupied, of course, the closing years of 
Goethe’s life; and the cycle may now be con- 
sidered to be in a measure complete. A detailed 
description of this fragment would attract, 
perhaps, only the smaller circle of those devoted 
to the closer study of Goethe; but the *‘ kecker 
Wurf” and the broken and rugged vehemence of 
many of the passages from the dialogue between 
Mephisto and the student, the carousal in Aver- 
baeh’s cellar, and above all the thrilling prison 
scene, which was declaimed by Prof. Schmidt 
with marked effect, form a vivid reminiscence of 
the storm-and-stress period of Goethe’s life, and 
contribute a number of characteristic and strik- 
ing touches to the picture of his tempestuous de- 
velopment. 

The twenty scenes from the first part of the 
drama which the manuscript comprises area mix- 
ture of prose and verse, and embrace especially 
those in which Gretchen appears. The order is 
nearly the same as in the later editions, begin- 
ning with the monologue of Faust, the opening 
lines of which, preserving more faithfully the sys- 
tem of rhyming couplets, deviate slightly from 
the subsequent version: 

“ Hab nun ach die Philosophey, 
Medicin und Juristerey, 


Und leider auch Theologie 
Durchaus studirt mit heisser Miih !” 


The scene with the earth spirit is included, a dia- 
logue with Wagner, and the interview between 
Mephisto and the student, which is drastic in its 
execution. The revel in Auerbach’s cellar is 
almost entirely in crude sophomoric prose, a note- 
worthy feature of which 1s that here as in the 
Volksbuch it is still Faust and not Mephisto who 
outwits and befools the students. Between Auer- 
bach’s cellar and the first meeting of Faust and 
Gretchen comes the short scene before the cross 
on the highway. (‘‘ Was giebt’s, Mephisto / hast 
du Eil?”) The entrance of Mephisto is lacking, 
as well as the attempt at suicide, the Easter 
promenade, and the later scenes between Mephis- 
to and Faust. Of Gretchen at the first view 
Faust says: 


“ Das ist ein herrlich schines Kind, 
Die hat was in mir angeziind’t.” 





In the scene in Gretchen's chamber, ber exclama- 
tion at sight of the jewel-case is peculiarly naive: 
“ Was Guckguck mag dadrinne seyn !”’ 

The ballad of the ** Konig in Thule” is given, and 
several scenes between Faust and Gretchen en 
sue, the scene at the fountain, before the Mater 
Dolorosa, and in the Cathedral. In the Valentine 
scene much is wanting—for example the serenade 
by Mephisto. The prose scene (7riiber Tag, 
Feld), and the prison scene, which, save the 
snatch of song at the beginning, is also in prose 
instead of verse as later, end the series. The 
whole fragment will appear in the edition of the 
first part of ‘‘ Faust * to be published in the fall, 
and will probably be exactly reproduced after- 

wards in a special reprint. 

After the general meeting, followed a banquet 
under the guidance of the presiding officer of the 
Society, Judge Simson, the President of the Im- 
perial Court of Law, and himself an honored 
member of the small band of those who knew 
Goethe in their early yars. In the evening the 
Society became the guests at the ducal theatre 
of the Grand Duke, who, with the Grand 
Duchess, had been present at the morning ses- 
sion. The scene in the auditorium was an ap- 
propriate termination of a noteworthy occasion, 
and seemed fittingly to continue the traditions 
of an older day. One beheld there, among other 
members of the court, the grandson of Karl Au- 
gust, and his wife, who display the same foster- 
ing care for art and letters which distinguished 
their predecessors a century ago; the Prime 
Minister, Stichling, who is a grandson of Her- 
der; the Baron von Gleichen-Russwurm, a grand- 
son of Schiller; Frau Grimm, the daughter of 
Bettina von Arnim, and her gifted husband, 
whose father and uncle are the par nobile fra- 
trum of German learning. Scattered about the 
house could be observed the faces of many emi- 
nent students and admirers of Goethe whom the 
event had summoned from all quarters of Ger- 
many. From the stage, where Goethe's efforts as 
director had formerly been all-influential. were 
heard the classic and noble lines of his * Iphi- 
genie,’ in which, as Orestes, he himself had once 
made a memorable appearance. Above the stage 
was a well-executed fresco depicting groups of 
the poets and composers before whom Shakspere 
appeared, leading towards the Muse Schiller and 
Goethe, with the latter a little in advance ; but, 
on leaving the theatre, one was confronted with- 
out by Rietschel's familiar and colossal bronze 
looming darkly in the night, and representing 
the two poets in an attitude of friendly and re- 
ciprocal abnegation, H. 8S. W. 








Correspondence. 


THE STATE DEBT OF TENNESSEE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 

Srr: In speaking, on page 417, of the compro- 
mise offered the State of Virginia by ber credi- 
tors, you say: “The noble State of Tennessee, 
for instance, scaled its debt heavily, with the 
consent of its bondholders, and, after one year, 
defauited on its interest, and has been in default 
ever since.” ‘ 

Here are two errors. Tennessee scaled her debt 
without the consent of her creditors; and it was 
a difference of opinion as to her right to do just 
this thing, which divided the Democratic party 
from 1877 to 188, and led to the election of one 
Republican Governor during that period. 

In May, 1582, the State Legislature passed an 
act to fund the debt at sixty cents on the dollar, 
with interest beginning at two per cent. and gra- 
dually rising to six percent. But this compro- 
mise was never accepted by a majority of the 
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creditors, and was superseded by an act passed 
in March, IS83. By this act, the bonds were di 
vided into two classes, One class was to be paid 
in full (less four years of war interest—a deduce 
tion made also from all private debts), with six 
per cent. interest. The other class was funded at 
fifty cents on the dollar, with three per cept 4n 
terest. 

A letter just received from Hon. Atha Thomas, 
State Treasurer, says ; ‘* Most of the bonded debe 
of the State has been funded under this act, as of 
July, IS83, and all the interest thereon since July, 
ISS3, has been promptly paid. in semi-annual in 
stalments. Todo this the State borrowed some 
money, each time, to meet the interest due in 
July, 1886, and January, 1887.” 

I find in to-day's paper that Tennessee bonds 
are quoted in New York at 104 for sixes and 75 
for threes.— Yours truly, 

CAMPBELL. Brown 
Srrineg Hint, TENN,, May 2Y, 1887, 


{Our correspondent evidently supposes we 
were speaking of th act, 
whereas we were speaking of the first. It is 
natural that he should have been misled by our 
loose expression, as the fact that there were 
two sealing acts has almost been forgotten in 
but it is that we 
have spoken as we did, since the betrayal of the 
creditors who funded under the first act is far 
from being ancient history in this part of the 
country, 


second scaling 


Tennessee; natural should 


If our subject had been repudiation 
in Tennessee, we should, of course, have spoken 
more specifically, and said that the State scaled 
its debt 40 per cent., and, after : 
? to cf, defaulted on the in 
terest and has been in'default ever since: but 
we were writing of Virginia, and wished to 
cite Tennessee, in as few words as possible, as 


fits ¢ t 


wen 


diters had ~onsenle 


an example of the fate awaiting creditors who 
accept a scaling act, 


On May 20, 1882, Tennessee passed the 
**Compromise and Funding Act,” which 


scaled its debt more than 40 per cent. and, by 
a refinement of required (Acts 
Tenn., 1882, p. 8, sec. 6) its creditors to pay the 


Mheanhess, 


expenses of exchanging the old bonds for the 
new. According to the American Almanac 
(S87, p. 191), some $8,000,000 of these new 
bonds were issued up to 1883—that is, creditors 
to that extent were reluctantly persuaded into 
exchanging their securities by the hope of 
prompt payment of interest to which the 
** faith, credit, and honor of the State” were 
* solemnly pledged ” (Acts Tenn., 1882, May 
20). Nothing but their consent could have 
brought about the exchange. Now, what did 
these creditors profit by accepting the scaling 
act of the State and paying $2 (Acts Tenn., 
1882, p. 8, sec. 6) into the pockets of the State 
officers for each new scaled bond? On this 
point we should rejoice to refer our correspond- 
ent to the opinion of certain individuals who 
went through this operation. Their feelings 
about it are such that, though they will invest 
East, West, and North, and even in Mexico, 
they will not invest in any State south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line and east of the Rio 
Grande. 

A single coupon of 14g per cent. was 
paid under this settlement, and then the 
State defaulted and has never made a pay- 
ment under it since. On the contrary, by 
March 15, 1883, or before the year was out, the 
Compromise and Funding Act was repealed, 
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and a new act which scaled the principal and ac- 
crued interest of the debt 50 percent. and reduced 
the future interest to 3 per cent. was substi- 
tuted, and it is this act which has been held 
out to the creditors ever since for acceptance, 
with the alternative of getting nothing. It is 
perfectly true that under this alternative the 
majority of the creditors have been forced to 
accept the last act, and it is true, too, that 
the pitiful interest has been paid, but this 
does not alter the fact that the State betrayed 
within a year creditors whom it had persuad- 
ed into a heavy sacrifice. Virginia has done 
no worse than this. It too holds out a Jast 
scaling act, and those who have funded under 
it have been paid interest regularly. The dif- 
ference is this: the creditors of Tennessee were 
wholly within its power, the creditors of 
Virginia, owing io the tax-receivability of their 
coupons, are not. As if to emphasize its 
avarice and meanness, Tennessee actually forced 
its creditors to pay for the second exchange of 
bonds. This insult was too much for many of 
them. They preferred to sell on the open mar 
ket for what they could get, or to retain 
their old bonds. Another wrong, it is to be 
hoped, arose from an inadvertence which will 
be remedied. The State expressly exempted 
educational and charitable institutions within 
the State from the effect of these two acts, but 
made no provision for such institutions out- 
side of the State —Ep. Natron. ] 





THE GILMAN ARMS. 


To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Str: In reviewing ‘Crazy Heraldry’ in the 
Nation of May 5, you mention a ‘serious mis- 
quotation” in that book from Mr. Whitmore’s 
‘American Genealogist,’ and connect it with the 
statement that ‘the Gilman arms are without 
foundation.” The impression is given that Mr. 
Whitmore made the latter remark. 

As there is incidental mention of the ‘“‘ Gilman 
arms” in my genealogy of the family, I have 
been asked about this matter. Mr. Whitmore 
writes to me that, in his book mentioned, he in- 
timates ‘“‘ that as some of the English descendants 
of Edward Gilman of Caston [England] used the 
Gilman arms, I [he] presumed other descendants 
here had an equal right.” 

The fact is that all the English Gilmans bear 
the arms given in my book, and they are found 
on tombstones (in the old church at Hingham, 
ng.) over the remains of members of the family 
who lived two centuries ago, at a time when 
such things were much more carefully guarded 
than they are now. In the Nation it is said 
‘*there is no good proof of the [Gilman] arms as 
yet”; but exactly what is meant, I am unable to 
understand. As I profess no skill] in such mat- 
ters, I gave in my book what was given to me 
by accredited members of the family in Norfolk, 
Eng ; and if there be any virtue in arms, proba- 
bly there is as much in those on the Gilman 
tombs as in any others.— Yours truly, 


ARTHUR GILMAN. 
CAMBRIDGE, June 1, 1887, 





EXTREME LONGEVITY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Inthe Nation of May 26, p. 447, you ex- 
press the opinion in thacase of William first Lord 
Cranston, who died in 1627, and Gov. John C., b. 
in 1626, great-grandson of Lord William and yet 
born in his lifetime—“ if not impossible, it was at 
least almost incredible.” 


, 





I am familiar with several such instances. A 
few years ago we had in our family a laundress, of 
French Canadian descent, who had several grand- 
children, and whose grandmother was then liv- 
iug,a hale, hearty woman of over ninety years. 
Also, my mother had a cousin, a highly educated 
lady, with two grandchildren between the ages of 
two and eight years and a grandmother who af- 
terwards died. in her 99th or 100th year. I was 
acquainted with these families from the old 
grandmother to the great-grandchildren, and 
have heard of so many other instances—one, the 
McElraths of Cleveland, Ohio—that I cannot con- 
sider such instances either “ impossible ” or “‘ in- 
credible.”—Respectfully, M. G. F. 

Saginaw, Micu., June 3, 1887. 





“ BILLION,” 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sm: With the exception of a mathematician 
here and there, few Americans, I apprehend, are 
aware that with the English a billion now signi- 
fies—and, as to its prefix, etymologically—‘‘a 
million millions,” which it signified originally. 
It would be curious to know when our country- 
men adopted the meaning which they at present 
attach to the term, a term unrecognized by Dr, 
Johnson, and also by the eccentric Dr. Richard- 
son. According to Bailey’s Dictionary (ed. 1750) 
it was used as “‘intimating that the word mil- 
lions is twice mentioned, as 6666666600.” This 
blind definition, which Dr. Murray does not re- 
fer to, evidences, by its estimating a billion as 
we estimate it, that in England the sense of the 
expression has varied. Bailey’s explanation of a 
trillion shows that there is no mistake in the 
string of figures given above.—Your obedient 
servant, F. H. 

MARLESFORD, May 21, 1887. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF ORVIETO. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Srr: I must acknowledge one error in my let- 
ter on Orvieto, though not one of any significance 
as to the church, viz., the substitution of Boni- 
face VILL. for the Guido Farnese assigned by the 
guide-books as the ecclesiastic who said the first 
mass. I took the statement from the architect of 
the church as of his competence to determine, 
but it would appear that Boniface VII1. was 
dead when the mass was said. When I get to 
Orvieto again I will investigate the question, but 
I can find no Pope on the lists at hand here at 
that date who could have been in Italy, the See 
being then at Avignon.— Yours truly, 

W. J. STILLMAN. 

FLORENCE, May 16, 1887. 


Notes. 


Gtyn & Co.’s summer and fall announcements 
include ‘The Arabian Nights,’ edited in their 
“Classics for Children” by Edward Everett 
Hale ; Chaucer’s ‘House of Fame,’ edited by 
Prof. T. R. Lounsbury; ‘The Art of Reading 
Latin: How to Teach It,’ by Prof. Wm. Gardner 
Hale; ‘ Introduction to the Study of the Middle 
Ages,’ by Prof. Ephraim Emerton; ‘ Historical 
Outline Series,’ by Albert Bushnell Hart, in six 
issues—Practical Introduction to the Study of 
United States History, History of the Colonies, 
Formation of the Union, the Period of Federa- 
tion, the Slavery Contest, Administrative His- 
tory; ‘Washington and his Country,’ abridged 
from Irving by John Fiske, with historical intro- 
duction and summary continuation to the close 
of the war; ‘Pilgrims and Puritans,’ sketches for 
children by N. Moore; ‘A Science of Mind,’ by 











President Seelye of Ambherst; Notes to his 
‘Sanskrit Reader’ by Prof. C. R. Lanman; 
‘Cesar’s Army,’ a military study, by Prof. 
Henry P. Judson; and ‘The Order of Words in 
the Ancient Languages compared with the 
Modern,’ translated from Henri Weil by Prof. 
Charles W. Super. 

Readers of the Magazine of American History 
have been prepared for the announcement that 
Mr. William Elliot Griffis has composed a life of 
‘ Matthew Calbraith Perry: a Typical American 
Naval Officer,’ which is to be published in Sep- 
tember by Cupples & Hurd, Boston, in a single 
volume, finely illustrated and well indexed. This 
work rounds out the list of -those relating to 
Japan produced by the same popular writer— 
popular in the best sense—and its readability is 
assured. . 

A, C, Armstrong & Son will be the American 
publishers of ‘ The Story of the Life of Queen 
Victoria told for Boys and Girls all over the 
World,’ by W. W. Tulloch, son of the late Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, with the Queen’s personal re- 
vision. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. have arranged to publish 
the ‘Report of the Commission appointed by 
the University of Pennsylvania to investigate 
Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with the be- 
quest of the late Henry Seybert.’ The same firm 
announce ‘ Bellona’s Husband,’ a new novel by 
Hudor Genone, author of ‘ Inquirendo Island.’ 

Brentanos have in press ‘ Tales before Supper,’ 
from the French of Gautier and of Mérim¢e, by 
Myndart Verelst, with an introduction by Edgar 
Saltus. 

‘The Sailing of King Olaf, and Other Poems,’ 
by Alice Williams Brotherton, will be published 
directly by Charles H Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has just com- 
pleted a memoir of the late Prof. Fleeming Jen- 
kin. It will be published early this summer. 

To Mr. David Douglas’s beautifully printed 
series of little books by American authors there 
have been added recently Mr. Howells's ‘ Indian 
Summer,’ in two volumes, Mr. Cable’s ‘ Madame 
Delphine’ (in one volume with ‘Carancro’ and 
‘Grande Pointe’), and Mr. Stockton’s ‘ A Bor- 
rowed Month,’ with six other of his short stories. 

‘Le Transport par les Chemins de Fer: His- 
toire—Législation,’ by Arthur T. Hadley, trans- 
lated into French by MM. Raffalovich and Gué- 
rin, and with a preface by the former, has just 
been published in Paris by Guillaumin & Cie. 
(New York: F. W. Christern). 

Worthy of the occasion is the noble volume, 
from the press of John Wilson & Son, that em- 
balms the proceedings at the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Harvard College last 
November (‘Harvard University, 1636-1886: A 
Record of the Commemoration,’ etc., Cambridge). 
It is an unadorned general account of the pre- 
parations, the programme, and the performance 
of those memorable four days, followed by the 
full text of the literary exercises, the speeches of 
guests, alumni, etc. The official personnel, the 
registration lists of graduates and others in 
attendance, and the names of the recipients of 
honorary degrees, enhance the value of this per- 
manently interesting publication. For embel- 
lishments, there is a facsimile of the earliest ex- 
isting record of the College, pertaining, as it 
happens, to the College seal; a reduced facsimile 
of the original charter of the College, 1650, prob- 
ably the oldest (unmodified) of any university in 
the world; and two views of the College yard in 
1821, after paintings. 

We may fitly notice in close connection with 
the foregoing ‘The New Education: Three 
Papers by George Herbert Palmer, Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University’ (Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co.). These papers, as they 
originally appeared in the Andover Review, at- 
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tracted marked attention and invited much dis- 
cussion. Prof. Palmer sought to show how the 
elective system of Harvard differed from the 
laissez-faire method with which it was confound- 
ed; and whatever may be thought of his success, 
it is past question that these papers are among 
the most quickening educational essays of the 
three years in which they respectively saw the 
light. Prof. Palmer's exposition of general prin- 
ciples and his engaging style must cause this 
little volume to be read long after the debate 
is closed by the logic of accomplished facts. We 
recowmend it to teachers of every station and 
degree. 

Mr. Justin Winsor’s antiquarian romance, 
‘Was Shakespeare Shapleigh? A Correspond- 
ence in Two Entanglements’ (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) originally appeared in partin the At- 
lantic. In book form it contains a second paper, 
dealing with the voyages of the early discoverers 
on the west coast of America, and with the Shapley 
family in New England. Shakspere is identified 
with Sir William Shapleigh, by verbal tradition re- 
corded in a journal, and by the rather tame ex- 
pedient of filling out the ‘‘W. Sh.” of the 
title-page of the King John Quarto, 1611, ina 
copy found in the Shapleigh library. It is all 
very complicated ‘‘ fooling,” and such as only 
the wise can find extravagantly laughable non- 
sense. It is refreshing for the laity to observe 
the names of the Boston local antiquaries figur- 
ing seriously in such an escapade of learning. 

The second volume of Messrs. McGibbon & 
Russ’s ‘ Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland’ ends the work by bringing their his- 
tory down to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, in the full and careful manner of the 
first volume, which was noticed a few weeks 
ago in the Nation (No. 1135, March 31, 1887). 
Their researches bring out an immense number 
of castles still standing, in better or worse pre- 
servation. The surprise which the reader feels 
in looking through their descriptions of two hun- 
dred and fifty of these castles grows to amazement 
when he sees subjoined a list of seven or eight 
hundred more which have been omitted, till he 
begins to wonder whether the whole medieval 
population of Scotland lived in castles. The 
authors are willing, if they can procure the ne- 
cessary information, to publish a complete guide- 
book, or catalogue raisonné, of all the ancient 
domestic architecture of Scotland. We hope it 
may be done. 

In the fifth series of the Johns Hopkins His- 
torical Studies an account of the city government 
of St. Louis is furnished by Prof. Marshall 8. 
Snow. It is a rather slight production, the pe- 
riod prior to 1875 being disposed of in ten pages, 
while that subsequent occupies but twenty-five. 
Bulk is given to the pamphlet by the addition of 
more than twenty pages of advertisements, It 
would appear from this sketch that, until within 
four or five years, there were no paved streets in 
St. Louis. The chief peculiarity of the present 
charter seems to be the provision ** by which the 
important offices filled by the Mayor's appoint- 
ment are not vacant until the beginning of the 
third year of bis term of his office, so that, as re- 
wards for political work done during a heated 
campaign, they are too far in the dim distance to 
prejudice seriously the merits of an election.” 
We should apprebend that this provision would 
also destroy all responsibility, especially as the 
appointments of the Mayor must be confirmed 
by the Council, The Police Commissioners are 
appointed by the Governor of the State, but the 
Mayor is ex-officio a member of the Board. 

The June number of the Book-buyer contains 
an engraved hkeness of H. Rider Haggard. 

A new weekly critical review of literature and 
art is projected to be published in Boston, with 
the name (probably) of the Twentieth Century. 
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The editors and promoters are largely Boston 
journalists ; Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, art editor 
of the Boston Transcript, being manager. 

In the American Architect for May 28 Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter describes with great particu 
larity, and with the aid of numerous illustra 
tions, the remarkable collection of Japanese pot 
tery owned by Prof. Edward 8S. Morse of Salem, 


Mass. One of the two rooms in which it is 
stored is also shown in a general (heliotype 
view. 


Archbishop Theodore of Canterbury (669 to 690) 
organized an annual church assembly to be held 
at Clovesho, ‘“‘a now forgotten place,” says 
Stubbs (i., p. 251), ‘tin the Mercian kingdom, 
probably near London.” The much-disputed 
situation of this place appears, frém a contribu 
tion by C. R. Manning to East Avglia for May, 
to have been determined at last by Mr. E. J. L, 
Scott of the British Museum. He has discevered 
some charters of the time of Henry IIL, relating 
to the parish of Mildenhall, Sutfolk, and finds 
the name in question twice, as belonging to a 
portion of that parish—ad riam Clouenhoe and 
while allusions to 
“the old road,” ‘the four roads,” ete., show the 
neighborbood of a Roman road where four ways 
met. ‘The ‘howe’ was, no doubt, a hillock at 
the ‘cloven*’ ways, where open-air meetings of 
the Synods of the Saxon Church might be held.” 
There is no trace of the existence of the name at 
present at Mildenhall. Lying ‘tim the wild heath 
land on the Ely side of that extensive parish, 
near the borders of the Mercian kingdom, and 
within easy reach of the Bishops of Dunwich and 
Elmham,” “ such a border tract, a no-man’s land, 
was the very place for such a meeting.” 

L’ Art for May 1 (Macmillan) opens with a first 
notice of the Salon. It is mostly taken up with 
unmitigated censure of M Puvis de Chavannes, 
and his ‘toile kilométrique,” ** Le Soir de la 
Vie.” A few words of hearty praise are given 
at the end to M. Lucien Laurent Geell’s ** Le 
Premier Septembre.” The artist is a nephew of 
M. Pasteur, and his picture represents the vac- 
cination of a young child fer rabies. Two frag 
ments of it are reproduced in L’Arf, including 
the full-length figure of the savant whose claims 
are still so much in dispute; and they justify a 
favorable opinion of the design. Specimens of 
the engraving of the lamented Francois Gaillard 
give a further value to this number. 

A population map of Ceylon, in the latest Pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Geographical Society (vol. 
xiv, No. 4) accompanies a discourse on this ever 
interesting island by Dr. F. Sarasin, who, to- 
gether with a relative, traversed C¢ylon in every 
direction for two and a half years in pursuit of 
zodlogical inquiry. The prosperity of the coffee- 
growing period has not been overtaken, since the 
blight in the seventies, by tea, cacao, or quinine 
planting, or by rice culture with the helo of the 
repaired Singhalese tanks. For the hunter and 
the naturalist, Ceylon is still a paradise. Dr. 
Sarasin tells of the scanty reverence shown by 
the Veddahs for the bones of their nearest kin- 
dred, which they barely inter, and the removal 
of which by our scientists charmed them as sav- 
ing the toil of fresh grave-digging. An extraor- 
dinary resemblance between the Veddahs and 
the negroes of Australia is manifest, in a com- 
parison of photographs of both races; but the 
question is a moot one, and an appeal must be 
taken to the bones. 

The second number of the Supplement to 
Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lexikon contains ex- 
tended articles on Asia and Bacteria, illustrated 
with a colored plate. It ends with a notice of the 
late Dr. Geo. M. Beard of this city, and a list of 
his works. 

The Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, 
having published a Bolletino of Italian works re- 


in campo de Clouenhowe, 
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ceived by it during 1886, has now issued a“ Tavo- 
la sinottica ” (pp. 97-120) showing which of them 
are to be found in twenty-six other public libra 
ries of Italy. The method is simple and compen 
dious. The titles in the Bolle fino were 
bered from 1 to 11,068. Against these 
numbers are now set down the initials of the h 
braries which also bave the work. 
has a particular work, its number is omitted 
from the list, 

The story of Savovarola possesses undying in 


nui 


Saathie’ 


If no hbrary 


terest, and it is only necessary for us to indicat 
to students that the classic * Storia di Girolanmw 
Savonarola e de’ suoi tempi,’ by Signore Pasquak 
Viilari, has received at bis hands a thorough re 

vision, bringing it up to a level with the latest 
researches made by himself and other scholats 
The first volume has just seen the light in Fio 
rence, and the second, it is to be hoped, will sot 
be long delayed. 
has been universally known as the fullest: and 


For twenty-five years the book 


most accurate account of the meteoric career of 
Fra Giroiamo, and the sources of information 
have now been so thoroughly explored that, in 
view of the conscientious labor bestowed on the 
new edition, we may safely predict that it wiil 
not be superseded. 

MM. Anatole Cerfberr and Jules Christophe 
have made an index to Baleac’s works, contaia 
ing a biography of all the characters that tigure 
in the ‘Comedie humaine, indicating the rela 
tions they bear to each other and their points of 


contact, This is published under the tithe ‘RK 


pertoire de la Comedie humaine’ (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy ; Boston : Schoanhof). 


the complete octavo edition in twenty-four vo 


It is uniform with 


lumes published by the same house, and has an 
introduction by M. Paul Bourget. All those 
who have tried to follow a personage of Balza: 
through the maze of his semi connected novels 
will be glad of this publication, 

We have had occasion several times of late to 
call attention to very cheap series of French 
books. The new collection entitled ** Auteurs 
céld bres,” by »Marpon & Flammarion, 
Schoenhof), promises to be one 


begun 
Paris (Boston : 
that will provide readers of French with some of 
the best productions of contemporary authors. 
It is published at sixty centimes » volume, and 
there have already appeared in it Zola’s * Thérése 
Raquin,’ Malot’s ‘Une bonne Affaire,’ Theuriet’s 
‘Le Mariage de Gérard,’ Eug>ne Chavette’s ‘ La 
Belle Alliette,” ete. Among others is Daudet’s 
‘La Belle-Nivernaise,’ with all the illustrations 
of the ten-frane edition, and the addition of five 
of the same author's charming southern French 
legends, the whole forming a neat volume of 250 
pages, very clearly printed. 

A series of studies upon the literary, artistic, 
and other celebrities of the Romantic movement 
in France is about to be begun by the Paris pub- 
lishers, Ed. Monnier & Cie., under the general ti- 
tle, ‘ L’Age du romantisme.’ These are to appear 
in weekly quarto numbers of twelve pages, with 
portraits, etchings, lithographs ion black and co- 
lors, both in the text and separately, and repro- 
ductions of rare or unpublished vignettes of the 
period. M. Philippe Burty will have the direc- 
tion of the critique artistique, and M. Maurice 
Tourneux of the critique littéraire. The first of 
the weekly numbers has just been published— 
‘Célestin Nanteuil,’ by M. Th. Burty; the second 
was announced to appear June 1—‘ Gérard de Ner 
val,’ by M. Maurice Tourneux, both witb por- 
traits and numerous illustrations. If the publi- 
cation cannot be considered an exclusiveiy art- 
istic work, it will at least be a very luxurious, 
instructive, and curious one in both an artistic 
and a literary sense. At the same time with 
these studies of the celebrities of the period the 
publishers will issue some of the characteristic 
works of the times, reproductions of original edi 
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tions, with illustrations and explanations of all 
kinds. The first of these, which is now in prepa- 
ration, is‘ La Boh?me galante’ of Gérard de Ner- 
val, a large 8vo volume with more than forty 
engravings in black and in colors of ‘“ piéces 
uniques, inédites et rares.” 

On the 16th of May there was sold by auction at 
the Hdétel Drouot in Paris, for 5,500 francs, an 
autograph manuscript History of Corsica by the 
Emperor Napoleon I. It was writtea in 1790, dur- 
ing a leave of absence spent at Ajaccio. It consists 
of eight large folio pages of two columns each, in a 
very fine and compressed writing, making an ac- 
count of considerable length. The manuscript 
contains many erasures, corrections, and 
changes, which add to its interest by enabling 
the reader to follow the youthful author in the 
composition of his work. 

Apropos of the letter from Germany on another 
page, our readers may like to be reminded that 
any person can become a member of the Goethe 
Gesellschaft by sending ten marks to the treasu- 
rer, Dr. Moritz, at Weimar. For this sum an- 
nually renewed, they get the Jahrbuch and at 
least one publication—e. g., this year the inte- 
resting album described by our correspondent. 
Members are also privileged to buy the Goethe 
edition at reduced rates. Per contra, American 
members will be called upon to pay a little duty 
at the post-office, and this, as usual, will contri- 
bute to the public sentiment that will ultimately 
sweep away the barbarous tariff on books. 

Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, sends us a pa- 
nel portrait of the late Richard Newton, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, that will commend itself to the 
friends of this well-known clergyman. It pos- 
sesses the customary excellence of Mr. Gute- 
kuust’s photographic work. 

The nineteenth annual session of the American 
Philological Association will be held at Burling- 
ton, Vermont, in the Marsh Room of the Billings 
Library of the University of Vermont, beginning 
Tuesday, July 12, 1887, at 3 o’clock Pp. mM. Mem- 
bers intending to be present are requested to 
send their names to Préf. William H. Deering 
(Burlington, Vt.), Secretary of the Local Com- 
mittee, as early as possible, 

The Deerfield (Mass.) Summer School of Histo- 
ry and Romance, begun experimentally in 1886, 
will attempt this year a permanent organization. 
Its lectures will open on July 16 with one by Q. 
W. Cable on “ Fiction as a Vehicle for Truth.” 
Sessions will be held on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, beginning July 15 and ending August 27. 
Address L. J. B. Lincoln, Deerfield. 


—We find in the Revue Bleue for May 21 the 
most interesting and important announcement 
for students of French literature that has appear- 
ed for many years. Under the. general title, 
‘ Les Grands écrivains francais,’ the Paris house 
of Hachette is about to issue a series of studies 
upon the lives, the works, and the influence of 
the principal authors of France, by some of the 
first writers of the day. The seiections of sub- 
jects and essayists in this “French Men of 
Letters” series are so felicitous that it would 
almost seem as if some one had amused himself 
by making out an ideal list. M. Ferdinand Bru- 
netiére is to write upon Boileau and Voltaire; M. 
Jules Lemaitre upon Alfred de Musset; M. Paul 
Bourget upon Balzac; M. Anatole France upon 
Racine; M. de Pomairols upon Lamartine; M. 
E. M. de Vogiié upon Joseph de Maistre. These 
are subjects to bring out all the best qualities of 
the writers, who are in every case especially 
sympathetic with the author of whom they will 
treat, and to show at the same time the delicacy 
and the depth of their critical appreciations. 
The volume on Montesquieu is to be by the his- 
torian of the Freuch Revolutign, M. Albert So- 
rel; that on Guizot by M. G. Monod of the Revue 





Historique and the Revue Critique; that on 
Agrippa d’Aubigné by M. Guillaume Guizot; 
Turgot by M. Léon Say; Victor Cousin by M. 
Jules Simon; and what a delightful volume he 
will make of it every one must know who has 
read his articles upon Cousin in the Journal des 
Débats for the last year or two. Other philo- 
sophical writers who will contribute to the series 
are M. Ernest Havet, who will write on Pascal, 
his special subject; M. Gaston Boissier on Mme. 
de Sévigné; M. E. Caro, who has already pub- 
lished at least one interesting article on the same 
subject, on George Sand. 


—One of the most brilliant numbers of the 
series will be the Rousseau of M. Victor Cher- 
buliez, whose few slight external similarities of 
position would not seem to counterbalance his 
profound mental and moral unlikeness to his 
famous compatriot. The subject, however, lends 
itself readily to the malicious gayety of the usual 
manner of M. Cherbuliez, and his volume wiil 
certainly be a novel and interesting treatment 
of the author of the ‘Contrat Social.’ Again, 
the gratitude of all who are interested in French 
literature is due to the house of Hachette for 
inducing M. Taine to lay aside his historical 
work long enough to produce the volume pro- 
mised from him on Sainte-Beuve, which will be 
awaited with more eager expectation by many 
than any other in the long list announced. The 
Villon of M. Gaston Paris is also an unexpected 
pleasure, although he has been busied with the 
poet for some time and has recently been lectur- 
ing upon the subject. He so seldom steps aside 
from the paths of pure erudition that such a 
work as this will be doubly welcome. Only once 
before, in the volume of short essays collected 
under the title ‘La po¢sie du moyen Age’ (noticed 
in the Nation for June 18, 1885), has he published 
anything specially addressed to the general read- 
er. The little notice in the Revue Bleue speaks 
of the works we have mentioned as “ actually in 
press or almost completed,” and this is only the 
beginning of the series. 


—All Shaksperians are glad to bear of a new 
booklet, however small, by Halliwell-Pbillipps. 
His last issue, ‘‘for private circulation and pre- 
sents only,” seems to have been called forth by 
the strange discovery of Shakspere’s title-deeds 
“in a family mansion near Shrewsbury.” Acci- 
dent having unearthed these papers, that had 
been given up for lost, Mr, Phillipps’s faith re- 
doubled that other unexpected finds concerning 
the personality of Shakspere would reward re- 
search in unexplored recesses, and especially in 
places visited, by the itinerant theatrical com- 
pany of which it is known that Shakspere was 
for twenty years amember. Napoleon and his 
staff, fording an arm of the Red Sea after dark, 
got beyond their depth. They might have perished 
had not their chief, halting bis own horse, ordered 
his officers to swim theirs in lines radiating in 
every direction from him as a centre. Of course 
some of them soon struck land. Mr. Phillipps 
has for twenty years made thorough search 
through a radius of forty miles around Strat- 
ford, but now calls for co-workers to do likewise 
in fresh fields and pastures new beyond that limit. 
As a guide to those who shell undertake such a 
labor of love, he has published ‘ Shakspere’s Tours,’ 
or the visits of the company of actors to which it 
is certain that he belonged for twenty years, to 
the provincial cities and towns of England. The 
places thus visited were fifteen, and the number 
of visits no less than thirty-five. The date of 
each visit, the sums presented to the players by 
the local magistrates, and various other particu- 
lars,are given in extracts from corporate records. 
In research concerning English theatrical iti- 
neracy, Mr. Phillipps discovers that dramatic en- 
tertainments were prevalent during Shakspere’s 





youth to such a degree as would naturally deve- 
lop his dramatic genius. Sir Thomas Lucy is 
commonly thought to have been only an uncon- 
scious patron of tbe drama, and that through his 
driving Shakspere as a suspected poacher to take 
refuge in London. But, as Mr. Phillipps has 
shown, be had been patron of a body of itinerant 
actors who went by the name of ‘‘Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s players,” before Shakspere was twenty 
yearsold. Mr. Pbillipps rejoices in having just 
come across a legal document in Worcestershire 
which appears to throw a side-light on Shak- 
spere’s ancestry, and says that 50,000 documents 
in the Probate Court there still demand examina- 
tion. As actors were always getting into trouble 
with local authorities, there is room to hope the 
investigators on the lines Mr. Phillipps points out 
may light upon a deposition attested by Shak- 
spere bimself—nay, why not some rencontre of the 
poet with the original Dogberry ? Mr. Phillipps 
has the more reason for such hopes since the indis- 
putable evidence he bas gained that Will Squele 
of Cotswold and Stephen Sly of Stratford-on- 
Avon were veritable contemporaries and neigh- 
bors of the great dramatist. 


—The remarkable portrait of Count Tolstoi 
which is the frontispiece of the June Century, 
bears the look of the religious dreamer to a de- 
gree that makes it seem less satistactory, in point 
of naturalness, than those which have already 
made his features familiar to iis readers here. It 
illustrates a very interesting account of a visit to 
him by George Kennan, who went on the humor- 
ously incongruous errand of carrying Nihilistic 
literature to the prophet of non-resistance, with a 
view to engage him in the cause. The article is 
much broader in scope than a mere sketch of 
Tolstoi’s surroundings and personality, and sets 
him against the whole Russian background of 
suppressed revolution, the peasant-nature, the 
Church, and other great elements of society there, 
so effectively as to make his position more intelli- 
gible in its practical relations. Mr. Kennan 
writes from the point of view of a hard-headed 
American, who is interested by the audacity of 
Tolstoi’s convictions, and nonplussed by the sim- 
plicity with which he accepts impossible conclu- 
sions ; but he succeeds in giving a life-like im- 
pression of the man and something of his spirit. 
Tolstoi told the incident of his trying to intercede 
with the Czar for the prisoners who killed his 
father—an act which, perhaps, exhibits his cha- 
racter more strikingly than any other ; but the 
Procureur refused to deliver his letter, in a reply 
which Tolstoi called “terrible.” It is worth not- 
ing that on thesubject of Darwinism he remarked 
that he was not well informed, but he had been 
told ‘that a Russian scientist named Danilefski 
has written a book which will completely de- 
molish the Darwivian theory.” Mr. Kennen 
dropped the topic. In the second paper of Prof. 
Atwater upon the Food Question he takes occa- 
sion to explode the error that fish is distinctively 
brain-food because of its proportion of phosphorus, 
though on other accounts he recommends it to 
sedentary persons. Mr. Munger contributes a 
readable reactionary article on Education, thickly 
studded with half-truths. 


—The Saturday Review, noting that last year 
Carl Rosa did not produce a single opera of Wag- 
ner’s, not even “‘ Lohengrin,” which he has just 
revived with so much success, adds that ‘‘ even 
in Germany the only operas of Wagner which 
still seem to interest the public are ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
the ‘ Walkyrie,’ and ‘Tristan und Isolde.’” On 
what preposterous ignorance, if not deliberate 
desire to misinform the reader, this statement is 
based, may be interred by referring to the sta- 
tistical tables printed in Kiirscbner’s ‘ Richard 
Wagner Jahrbuch,’ pages 460-465. It is there 
shown that in twenty-eight German towns and 
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cities, during 1885, ‘‘ Rienzi” had 24 perform- 
ances, the “Flying Dutchman” 73, ‘ Tannbiiu- 
ser” 109, ‘‘ Lohengrin ” 123, ** Tristan ” 25, ‘* Meis- 
tersinger” 48, ‘‘ Rheingold” 22, ‘‘ Walkiire”™ 71, 
**Siegfried ” 19, ** Gitterdimmerung” 10. No 
other composer reached a figure as high as ‘* Lo- 
hengrin” and ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.” Bizet comes next 
with 105 for ‘‘Carmen.” Then come Beethoven's 
‘* Fidelio,” 94; Verdi's ‘‘ Trovatore,” 92; Weber's 
** Freischiitz,” 88; Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Huguenots,” 82 ; 
Flotow's ** Martha,” 72; Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
71; Rossini’s ‘* Barber,” 68, etc. Nessler’s “‘ Trom- 
peter von Sakkingen,” which had 300 perform- 
ances, is omitted from this list because it is a 
work of the flimsiest kind, which owes its vogue 
entirely to the popularity of the poem on which 
it is based, and which, there is not the least risk 
in predicting, will have entirely disappeared from 
the repertory in five years. 


—The Gazette Anecdotique, Littéraire, Ar- 
tistique et Bibliouraphique (Paris, Librairie des 
Bibliephiles; New York: Duprat & Co.) is far 
from being as well known here as it deserves to 
be, although it is now inits twelfth year. It is a 
little mine of information for matters literary, 
theatrical, and artistic in France. It is especially 
what the first adjective in its title indicates, anec- 
dotical, with no long criticisms of books, etc., but 
with much chit-chat about authors, artists, and 
others and their latest productions. That it is 
under the direction of M. G. D’Heylli isa suffi- 
cient guarantee for the taste displayed in what 
may be called personal revelations. The Gazette 
is published with the concours of promivent men 
of letters, fourteen of whose names are given in 
the title-page with an efc. To convey a correct 
idea of the publication it must be added that 
there are in it a couple of pages, headed “ Les 
mots de la quinzaine,” filled with a selection of 
the brightest, if not always the most proper, cle- 
ver sayings culled from such papers as the Gil 
Blas, the Evénement, and others not specially 
noted for their prudery. These pages are entire- 
ly different from the rest of the magazine, which 
really contains many of the most interesting 
items of a light literary character that could be 
learned only by reading a great number of daily 
papers. The Gazette Anecdotique is printed 
with a great deal of taste, as are all Jouaust's 
publications. There are two numbers a month, 
eacb of thirty-two pages, very small octavo. 
From the issue of April 30 we learn that the 
‘*Mme, X.——” to whom somany love letters are 
addressed in Flaubert’s correspondence, of which 
the first volume was noticed in the Nation, was 
no other than Mme. Louise Colet. The letters 
were written in the years 1846 and ‘47, she being 
then thirty-six years of age and he twenty-five. 
This Jady acquired a rather unenviable notoriety 
through the attacks of Alphonse Karr, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, and others, and in 1859 she published 
her novel entitled ‘ Lui,’ thereby playing her part 
in the George Sand-Musset controversy called up 
by the publication of ‘ Elle et Lui.’ It seems that 
about twelve years ago Flaubert was informed 
that Mme. Colet was about to publish the whole 
correspondence that had been exchanged between 
him and his ‘‘tenth muse.” Terrified by this 
prospect, he immediately sent to the editor, Den- 
tu, to put a stop to the publication. What his 
posthumous feelings would be at the present 
bringing to light of bis not very interesting effu- 
sions of tenderness, we may imagine from a frag- 
ment of an unedited letter, dated 1877, quoted by 
the Gazette: ‘‘Du Camp and I,” he writes to a 
friend, “‘have just burned all our letters, not 
wishing for anything in the world that they 
should be published after our death.” 


—Adolphe Racot, the novelist and brilliant 
writer for the Paris press, died about the middle 
of May in the hospital of Sainte-Anne, where he 





had been taken two weeks before, suffering under 
a sudden acute attack of mania. He was only 
forty-six years old, and in the midst of the most 
active literary labors. As a journalist he was 
best known by his long connection, beginning in 
1875, with the Gazette de France, for which, un 
der the signature of ** Dancourt,” he wrote the 
‘**Courrier de Paris,” and, later, the weekly dra- 
matic feuilleton. He was als connected with the 
Figaro for almost ten years, and with various 
other pewspapers and periodicals. Readers of 
Le Livre will remember his very interesting 
articles upon Buloz, Gustave Planche, ete. He 
was for a lovg time one of the collaborateurs 
of the ‘Grand dictionnaire universe] du X1lXe 
siécle, of Larousse, for which he wrote literary, 
historical,‘ and archeological articles, Racot 
was one of the earliest French writers to show 
the influence of the Russian novelists, in a power- 
ful book which appeared in 1885, *‘ Le Crime de 
Darius Fal.’ Since then he has published two 
other excellent novels, ene of which, * La Bréche 
aux loups’ (Paris: Librairie Moderne ; Boston: 
Schoenbof), received from the Académie Fran- 
caise, May 17, at the last distribution of the fund 
for the Montyon prizes for literary works ** utiles 
aux moeurs,” the highest prize given to works of 
fiction at the distribution of this year, 1.500 francs. 
The other, published at the beginning of the year, 
‘Le Capitaine muet’ (Paris: Jules Lévy; Boston: 
Schoenhof), is a very successful attempt to revive 
the historical romance of adventure of Alexander 
Dumas. In this the scene is laid in the time of 
Charles IX., and the House of Guise is opposed 
to that of Valois in France, Flemings to Spaniards 
in Flanders, and Protestants to Catholics through- 
out the story, with a briiliancy and unexpected 
ness worthy of the great Alexander. 


MORE SCHUMANN LETTERS. 


Robert Schumann's Briefe. Neue Folge. He- 
rausgegeben von F.G. Jansen. Leipzig: Breit 
kopf & Hirtel. 

THIRTY years having elapsed since the death of 

Schumann, the copyright on his compositions has 

expired, and the market has in consequenc? been 

flooded with cheap editions of his works—a cir- 
cumstance which cannot but exert a most whole 
some and quickening effect on the progress of 
musical culture. The best edition is still that of 
the original publishers of most of Schumann's 
works—Breitkopf & Hirtel—since it has the 
benefit of a careful revision by the composer's 
widow and other famous musicians. The same 
publishers a year ago issued a collection of Schu- 
mann’s letters, covering the period from 1827 to 
1840, of which a second edition has already been 
called for ; and this favorable reception bas pro- 
moted the publication of a new series, extending 
to 1854, two years before Schumann's sad death 
in the luvatic asylum near Bonn. The present 
collection includes a considerable number of busi- 
ness letters to his several publishers. In one of 
these he confides to Dr. Hartel his plan of col- 
lecting and ‘revising his musical criticisms, and 
publishing them in two volumes, But as this 
letter was, a few months later, followed by a 
similar one addressed to the publisher Wigand, 
who subsequently printed the essays, it is to be 
inferred that Breitkopf & Hirtel, though assured 
of the future of Schumann's compositions, doubt- 
ed the financial value of his musical essays—an 
attitude pardonable at a time when there was 
still a ludicrous popular prejudice against lite- 
rary utterances by a musician. In 1883, how- 
ever, after Wigand had issued a third edition of 
the ‘ Collected Writings on Music and Musicians’ 

(which bave also been translated into English by 

Mrs, Ritter), Breitkopf & Hartel atoned for their 

error by purchasing the copyright. 

Schumann's letters to bis publisbers show that 
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he used to suggest his own terms, which were 
commonly acceded to without protest. For his 
famous quintet he asked twenty louis dor, or 
about $100; for ‘* Paradise and the Peri,’ 800 ; 
the piano concerto, $125; Liederalbum, op. 7¥, 
$200; * Manfred,” #250. He frequently empha 
sizes his desire to have his compositions printed 


in an attractive style, and in INS) writes te Har 
tel that he cannot describe his pleasure on receiv 

ing the ** Scenes of Childhood *; ** It is the most 
charming specimen of musical tvpography Lhave 
ever seen.” The few misprints he discovers in it 
he frankly attributes to his MS, Ina letter to 
his friend Rosen he writes that ‘it must be a 
deucedly comic pleasure to read my Sanskrit.” 
But his musical handwriting appears to bave 
been nearer to Sanskrit than his epistolary, if 
we may judge by the specimen facsimiles printed 
in Naumann’s * History of Music.’ 

The promptness with which all the leading 
music publishers of Germany have issued com 
plete editions of Schumann's vocal and piano 
forte compositions, “shows how profitable they 
must be But during his lifetime it was quite 
otherwise, and in a letter to Rossmaiv he ad 
duces the following four reasons for this state of 
affairs : ‘* (1) inherent difticulties of form and con 
tents ; (2) because, not being a virtuoso, I cannot 
perform them in public ; (3) because lam the edi 
tor of my musical paper, in which I could not al 
lude to them ; (4) because Fink is editor of the 
other paper, and would not allude to them.” 
Elsewhere he remarks, concerning this rival 
editor: “It is really most contemptible on 
Fink's part not to have mentioned a single one 
of my vianoforte compositions in nine [seven] 
years, although they are always of such a cha 
racter that it is nmpossible to overlook them. It 
is not for my name's sake that I am annoyed, 
but because [I know what the future course of 
music is tobe.” It was in behalf of this ten- 
dency that he toiled on his paper, which at first 
barely paid its expenses, having only 500 sub 
seribers several vears after its foundation. And 
he not only avoided puffing his own composi- 
tions, but even inserted a contribution by his 
friend Kossmaly in which he was placed in the 
second rank of vocal composers! Yet, though 
he printed the article, he complains about it in 4 
private letter: ‘In your article on the Lied, I 
was a little grieved that you placed me in the 
second class. I do not lay claim to the first ; but 
I think I bave a claim toa place of my own, and 
least of all do I wish to see myself associated 
with Reissiger, Curschmann, etc. I know that 
my aims, my resources, are far beyond theirs, 
and I hope you will concede this and not accuse 
me of vanity, which is far from me.” 

Many of the letters in the present collectionare 
concerned with the affairs of Schumann’s paper, 
the Neuve Zeitschrift fiir Musik, detailing his 
plans for removing it to a larger city than Leip- 
zig, and the atrocious red-tape difficulties and de- 
lays he was subjected to when he finally did 
transfer it to Vienna. Although the paper ~was 
exclusively devoted to music, the Censur appa- 
rently took three or four months to make up its 
mind whether the state was in danger or not 
from the immigration of a new musical periodical, 
The editor confesses that he did not find as much 
sympathy as he had expected in Vienna; yet the 
city—as he writes some years later at Diisseldorf 
—* continues to attract one, asif the spirits of the 
departed great masters were still visible, and as 
if it were the real musical home of Germany.” 
“Eating and drinking here are incomparable. 
You would be delighted with the Opera. Such 
singers and such an ensemble we do not have.” 
“The admirable Opera is a great treat for me, 
especially the chorus and orchestra. Of such 
things we have no conception in Leipzig. The 
ballet would also amuse you,” ‘A more encou- 
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raging public it would be difficult to find any- 
where; itis really too encouraging—in the thea- 
tre one hears more applause than music. It is 
very merry, but it annoys me occasionally.” “But 
I assure you confidentially that long and alone I 
should not care to live here; serious men and af- 
fairs are here in little demand and little appre- 
ciated. A compensation for this is found in the 
beautiful surroundings. Yesterday I was in the 
cemetery where Beethoven and Schubert are bu- 
ried. Just think what I found on Beethoven’s 
grave: a pen, and, what is more, asteel pen. It 
was a happy omen for me, and [shall preserve it 
religiously.” On Schubert's grave he found no- 
thing, but inthecity he found Schubert’s brother, 
a poor man with eight children and no possessions 
but a number of his brother’s manuscripts, in- 
cluding ‘‘a few operas, four great masses, four 
or five symphonies, and many other things.” He 
immediately wrote to Breitkopf & Hartel to make 
arrangements for their publication. 

It is anything but complimentary to the dis- 
cernment of the Viennese publishers and musi- 
cians of that period that, eleven years after 
Schubert's death, another composer had to come 
from Leipzig and give to the world the works of a 
colleague who not only had genius of the purest 
water, but the gift of giving utterance to his mu- 
sical ideas in a clear style, intelligible to the pub- 
lic. Schubert died in 1828, and in 1842 Schumann 
could still write to one of his contributors: ‘ It is 
time, it seems to me, that some one should write 
something weighty in behalf of Schubert; 
doesn’t this tempt you ? True, his larger works 
are not yetin print. But his vocal and piano- 
forte compositions suffice for an approximate por- 
trait. Consider the matter. Do you know his 
symphony in C? A delightful composition, some- 
what long, but extraordinarily animated, in cha- 
racter entirely new.” To a Belgian friend who 
intended to write an article on the new tenden- 
cies in pianoforte music, he wrote: ‘‘Of older 
composers who have influenced modern music I 
must name above all Franz Schubert. . . 
Schubert's songs are well known, but his piano- 
forte compositions (especially those for four 
hands) I rate at least equally high.” 

Of the numerous criticisms of we!l-known com- 
posers contained in this correspondence, a few 
more may be cited. They are mostly favorable 
in tone, but concerning the ‘‘ Prophtte” he 
writes: ‘‘The music appears tome very poor; I 
cannot find words to express my aversion to it.” 
‘* Lortzing’s operas meet with success—to me al- 
most incomprehensible.” To Carl Reinecke he 
writes that he is ‘‘no friend of song-transcrip- 
tions (for piano), and of Liszt’s some are a real 
abomination to me.” He commends Reinecke’s 
efforts in this direction because they are free 
from pepper and sauce @ la Liszt. Nevertheless, 
those of Liszt’s song-transcriptious in which he did 
not indulge in too much bravura ornamentation 
are models of musical translation, and the col- 
lection of forty-two songs published by Breit- 
kopf & Hirtel should be in every pianist’s libra- 
ry. ‘*Of Chopin,” be writes in 1836, ‘‘I have a 
new ballad [G minor}. It seems to me to be his 
most enchanting (though not most genia/) work; 
I told him, too, that I liked it best of all bis com- 
positions. After a long pause and reflection he 
said: ‘Iam glad you think so, it is also my favo- 
rite.’ He also played for me a number of new 
études, nocturnes, mazurkas—everything in an 
incomparable style. It is touching to see him at 
the piano. You would be very fond of him, Yet 
Clara is more of a virtuoso, and gives almost 
more significance to his compositions than he 
does himself.” 

Brendel having sent him some of Palestrina’s 
music, be writes that “it really sounds sometimes 
like music of the spheres—and what art at the 
same time! I am convinced he is the greatest 





musical genius Italy has produced.” Nineteen 
years previous to this he had written from Bre- 
scia: ‘‘ Were not the Italian language itself a kind 
of eternal music (the Count aptly called it a long- 
drawn-out A-minor chord), [ should not hear any- 
thing rational. Of the ardor with which they 
play, you can form no more conception than of 
their slovenliness and lack of elegance and preci- 
sion.” Handel appears to be mentioned only 
once in all of Schumann’s correspondence (‘‘I 
consider ‘Israel in Egypt’ the ideal of a choral 
work”); but Bach is always on bis tongue. The 
following is one of the profoundest criticisms ever 
written: ‘‘ Mozart and Haydn knew of Bach only 
a few pages and passages, and the effect which 
Bach, if they had known him in all his greatness, 
would have had on them, is incalculable. The 
harmonic depth, the poetic and bumorous quali- 
ties of modern music have their source chiefly in 
Bach: Mendelssohn, Bennett, Chopin, Hiller, all 
the so called Romanticists (I mean those of the 
German school) approximate in their music 
much closer to Bach than to Mozart,” 

To Wagner there areseveral references, betray- 
ing a most remarkable struggle between critical 
honesty and professional jealousy. Thus, in 
1845, Schumann writes to Mendelssohn of “ Tann- 
hiiuser ”: 


“Wagner has just finished a new opera—no 
doubt, a clever fellow, full of eccentric notions, 
and bold beyond measure. The aristocracy is 
still in raptures over him on account of his ‘ Ri- 
enzi,’ but in reality he cannot conceive or write 
four consecutive bars of good or evencorrect mu- 
sic. What all these composers lack is the art of 
writing pure harmonies and four-part choruses. 
The music is not a straw better than that of ‘ Ri- 
enzi,’ rather weaker, more artificial! But if I 
should write this | should be accused of envy, 
hence [ say it only to you, as [ am aware that 
you have known all this a long time.” 


But in another letter to Mendelssohn, written 
three weeks later, he.recants : 


‘* T must take back much of what 1 wrote re- 
garding ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ after reading the score; 
on the stage the effect is quite different. I was 
deeply moved by many parts.” 


And to Heinrich Dorn he writes a few weeks 
after this: 


‘*T wish you could see Wagner’s ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
It contains profound and origina] ideas, and is a 
hundred times better than his previous operas, 
though some of the music is trivial. Ina word, 
he may become of great importance to the stage, 
and, so far as I know him, he bas the requisite 
courage. The technical part, the instrumenta- 
tion, 1 find excellent, incomparably more master- 
ly than formerly.” 


Nevertheless, seven years later still, he once 
more returns to the attack, and declares that 
Wagner's music, ‘‘apart from the performance, is 
simply amateurish, void of contents, and disagree- 
able; and it isa sad proof of corrupt taste that, 
in the face of the many dramatic master-works 
which Germany has produced, some persons have 
the presumption to belittle these in favor of 
Wagner’s. Yet enough of this. The future will 
pronounce judgment in this matter, too.” Poor 
Schumann ! His own opera, ** Genoveva,” was a 
failure, while ‘‘ Tannhiuser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
were every where received with enthusiasm. This 
was a quarter of a century ago; and the future 
has judged. 

What caused the failure of Schumann’s only 
opera was not a lack of dramatic genius, but of 
theatrical instinct. He believed that in ‘‘ Geno- 
veva” ‘every bar is thoroughly dramatic ” ; and 
so it is, as might have been expected of the com- 
poser of such an intensely emotional and passion- 
ate song as ‘Ich grolle nicht” and many others. 
But Schubert, too, could write such thrilling five- 





minute dramas as the “ Erlking ” and the ‘‘ Dop- 
pelginger” without being able to compose a suc- 
cessful opera. Like Schumann, he could not 
paint al fresco, could not command that bolder 
and broader sweep which is required of an ope- 
ratic composer. It is characteristic of Schumann 
that he did not write an opera till late in life, 
whereas born operatic composers have common- 
ly begun their career with their specialty. In- 
deed, it was only ten years before he composed 
his opera that Schumann wrote toa friend: ‘*You 
ought to write more for the voice. Or are you, 
perhaps, like myself, who have all my life placed 
vocal music below instrumental, and never con- 
sidered it a great art? But don’t speak to any 
one about this.” Oddly enough, less than a year 
after this he writes to another friend: ‘‘ At pre- 
sent I write only vocal pieces. . . I can 
hardly tell you what a delight it is to write for 
the voice as compared with instruments, and how 
it throbs and rages within me when I am at work. 
Entirely new things have been revealed to me, 
and [am thinking of writing an opera, which, 
however, will not be possible until I have entire- 
ly freed myself from editorial work.” 

Like other vocal composers, Schumann suffered 
much from the lack of suitable texts, In one let- 
ter he suggests that Lenau might perhaps be in- 
duced to write a few poems for composers, to be 
printed in the Zeitschrift: ‘‘the composers ate 
thirsting for texts.” In several other letters we 
beccme familiar with some of his plans which 
were never executed, owing, apparently, to the 
shortcomings of the librettists. One of these 
was R. Pohl, who in all seriousness sent Schu- 
mann a serious text in which fhe moon was in- 
troduced as one of the vocalists! Schumann 
mildly remonstrated that ‘‘to conceive of the 
moon as a person, especially as singing, would 
be too risky.” So the project of ‘‘ Ritter Mond ” 
was abandoned, and it is to be regretted that 
Schumann did not reject his ‘‘Genoveva” libret- 
to, which was largely responsible for the failure 
of the opera. In general he realized fully the 
immense importance of having a good text, not 
only for its intrinsic beauty, but because of its 
inspiring effect on the composer's creative pow- 
ers. Thus he writes in regard to his ‘‘ Faust” : 
‘* The general impression it made seemed to mea 
good one, and surpassing that of the ‘ Peri,’ pre- 
sumably in consequence of the superior grandeur 
of the poem, which roused me, too, to a greater 
exertion of my strength.” 

One project of Schumann’s is mentioned which 
it is to be very much regretted he never carried 
out. ‘Iam at present [1840] preparing an essay 
on Shakspere’s relations to music, his utterances 
and views, the manner in which he introduces 
music in his dramas, etc., etc.—an exceedingly 
fertile and attractive theme, the execution of 
which would, it is true, require some time, as I 
should have to read the whole of Shakspere’s 
works for this purpose.” His object was to send 
this to Jena as a dissertatiun for a Doctor’s de- 
gree, with which he hoped to soften the heart of 
the obdurate Wieck, who opposed his marriage 
with Clara, and at the same time to make an im- 
pression on the public. Schumann had had pain- 
ful experience of the fact that for genius itself 
there is little recognition in Germany unless it 
has a handle to its name—a “ von” or a “ Herr 
Doctor.” Clara, however, loved him for his ge- 
nius, and for the impassioned pieces and songs he 
wrote to express his admiration of her and of 
woman in general ; and, like other German men 
of genius, he had his reward—after death. “ No 
tone poet,” says Naumann, ‘has been more en- 
thusiastic in the praise of woman than Robert 
Schumann ; be was asecond Frauenlob, This 
was acknowledged by the maidens of Bonn, who, 
at his interment, filled the cemetery, and crowned 
his tomb with innumerable gariands.”’ 
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RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN readers will welcome the translation 
of Dr. von Holst’s ‘Constitutional Law of the 
United States of America’ (Chicago: Callaghan 
& Co.). The author apologizes for consenting to 
its appearance in this country. It is, he says, 
but a sketch, written as part of a larger book for 
German readers—Marquardsen’s ‘ Handbuch des 
Oeffentlichen Rechts.’ He was limited, more- 
over, to a very inadequate space, and had to 
compress his material unduly, and wholly to 
throw out much; and “my only literary re- 
sources were my private library and the notes 
previously taken in the British Museum and 
American libraries.” These explanations are, in- 
deed, helpful in getting at the right point of 
view for judging of the book. But the reader 
will, after all, wonder at the extent and accuracy 
of the writer’s knowledge and the general just- 
ness of his observations. Three ‘‘ Parts” on the 
‘*Genesis of the Constitution,” ‘‘The Federal 
Constitution,” and the ‘‘Constitutional and Gene- 
ral Law of the Separate States,” fill up the three 
hundred pages and more which compose the vo- 
lume; the second part takes up more than two- 
thirds of the whole. 

From a pretty careful examination of this vo- 
lume we are inclined to think it one of the best 
brief accounts of our constitutional system that 
have been published. It has the sort of merit 
that is usually found in the comments of a compe- 
tent foreign observer upon the institutions of 
any country. Things that attract little attention, 
and so are often not at all remarked or un- 
derstood by those who live under a given system, 
strike a stranger with the charm of novelty: 
they are tacitly compared with other institutions, 
and their true character is often more keenly 
perceived and brought out by such observers 

, than by any others. De Tocqueville’s book, parts 
of Prof. Dicey on ‘ The Law of the Constitution,’ 
and such a treatise as Cottu on the ‘ Administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice in England,’ are instances 
of this. Much of this sort of nierit is found in 
this little book by Von Holst. An illustration of 
it may be seen in his striking note at pp. 136, 137, 
on the Indians. “The first cause of the failures 
and mistakes,” he keenly-remarks, and it is as 
true to-day as it ever was, ‘‘has been in no small 
degree the lack of knowledge of and care for the 
fundamental question of Law.” It is a shrewd 
remark that ‘‘the constitutional law as to the 
obligation of contracts made by legislation is 
still in embryo, despite the numberless decisions 
upon it.” The merits and the true bearing of the 
excellent proposal to bring the Cabinet officers 
on the floor of Congress are well recognized and 
stated. The limitations upon the power of courts, 
in judging of the constitutionality of legislation, 
are more keenly discerned by Von Holst than 
they are by some of our own writers. The ful- 
ness of the statistics in regard to various impor- 
tant topics is very satisfactory. We have ob- 
served but few errors; the author is not accurate 
in some of his statements about the legal-tender 
cases in the somewhat ill-judged note on p. 62. 
And it is a very misleading statement on p. 231 
that “‘ Unquestionably Congress can as little im 
pair the obligation of contracts as a State.” No 
court could declare a law of Congress urconstitu- 
tional merely upon the ground that it impaired 
the obligation of a contract. There is sometimes 
a certain vagueness and lack of confidence in our 
author’s manner of discussing controverted ques- 
tions, e. g., as regards the subject last mentioned, 
which is probably traceable to the circumstances 
under which his essay was composed. 

Mr. Henry Campbell Black's ‘ Essay on the 
Constitutional Prohibitions against Legislation 
{mpairing the Obligation of Contracts, and 
against Retroactive and Ex-post-facto Laws’ 





(Little, Brown & Co.), is a small octavo of a lit- 
tle more than three hundred pages, containing a 
careful statement of the law on the topics named. 
It is a good and conscientious piece of work, and 
will be found useful in any examination of the 
difficult subjects of which it treats. The term 
“‘essay” is not particularly descriptive of the 
book. The author raises the hopes of his readers 
higher than the performance justifies when he 
says, ‘‘ The historical method of treatment has 
been adopted wherever practicable.” But per- 
haps he did not intend by this term to indicate 
the development of his subject by a consideration 
of the cases in the order of time. Mr. Black 
might, with advantage, impart to his discus- 
sions a little of that vigorous criticism of the 
judges which gave value to Pomeroy’s books. 
He lets them off altogether too easily. But, with 
all drawbacks, it is a very good book. 

Mr. Webster Elmes’s ‘ Treatise on the Law of 
the Customs’ (Little, Brown & Co.) is a book of 
a good deal of merit, and deals with a subject of 
much importance on which there is no recent 
treatise; indeed, the author hardly goes too far 
when he says that his book “enters upon a new 
field of legal exposition and is comparatively a 
pioneer undertaking,” for, as he truly adds, *‘the 
work of Mr. Andrews, published over a quarter 
ofa century ago, although a standard work at 
the time, dealt with the subject at a period when, 
unlike the present, the field of research was of 
limited extent.” It can hardly be called a field 
of unlimited extent now; but the enormous 
growth of business during the last generation, 
and the influence of our barbarous customs legis- 
lation, have vastly swollen the volume of contro- 
versy and of litigation. Not merely lawyers, 
but merchants and importers, will find this care- 
ful treatise extremely useful. ' 

Mr. Joel Prentiss Bishop's ‘Commentaries on 
the Law of Contracts, upon a New and Con- 
densed Method’ (Chicago : T. H. Flood & Co.), is 
further described upon the title-page as ‘“‘a new 
work, superseding the author's smaller one.” 
Mr. Bishop’s “‘ Prefatory Explanations” are full 
of that racy, unconventional discourse about his 
own methods, principles, and successes with which 
the readers of his books are familiar. And all 
through the book, notwithstanding his prime 
doctrine of condensation, he finds time and room 
for acheerful sort of preaching and comment 
like this: ‘“‘On a just view of things, a judge 
would better serve the State,and more adorn 
his office, to go round with blacking and brush, 
‘shining’ the boots of the officers of his court, 
than to sit on the bench enforcing a wager.” 
The book is *‘ addressed as well to readers wholly 
unacquainted with the law as to advanced stu- 
dents and lawyers.” it states compactly, in 600 
pages, with much more than ordinary ability, 
what the author conceives to be the result of the 
cases, with a certain amount of reasoning—what 
the author calls “the law's reasoning,” as con- 
trasted with any reasoning of his own. The ci- 
tations are numerous, particularly from the 
American cases. The book, like the other writ- 
ings of this author, shows signs of much con- 
scientious labor ; it is a convenient hand-book, 
and will be found helpful as a guide to the cases 
and as a summary presentation of current doc- 
trines ; but it will not, in our judgment, add to 
the deserved reputation of this highly valued 
writer. The subject of Contracts has been very 
thoroughly treated in recent years ; no treatise 
upon the topic can now be satisfactory which 
does not indicate a more profound analysis and a 
fuller knowledge of the historical development of 
the subject than Mr. Bishop has brought to bear. 
Let any man, for instance, read the first nineteen 
cases in Prof. Langdell’s book on Sales, and then 
turn to §1316 in this book, and he will see how 
much the genetic method (to use a phrase of the 
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scientific men) might do for an author, and how 
little profit there is in such a statement as Mr. 
Bishop makes on the topic which those cases 
illustrate, 

The eighth edition of Taylor's ‘ American Law 
of Landlord and Tenant’ (Little, Brown & Co.) 
is prepared by Mr. Henry F. Buswell, already 
favorably known to the legal profession by his 
own original work, especially bis treatise omJn- 
sanity. Mr. Buswell has added to the excel 
lent work of the last editor, Mr. Joseph Wil 
lard, what was necessary to bring down the 
cases to the present time. He has also made a 
convenient change of a practical nature in pre- 
fixing ‘‘to each paragraph a brief statement of 
its subject-matter ; and these lines are collected 
into analytical Tables of Contents prefixed to 
each volume of the work.” About a thousand 
cases have been added. In point of form, .the 
book presents an unusually attractive appear 
ance, 

The large constituency of people who are oon- 
cerned in knowing all about the recent national 
statute in regard to railroads will find a very ser 
viceable guide in Mr. J. C. Harper's ‘ Law of In 
ter-State Commerce, especially as apphed to the 
Act to Regulate Commerce approved Feb. 4, 
1887, with Notes and Decisions’ (Cincinnati; Ro 
bert Clarke & Co.). The author describes it as, 
“forthe most part, a collection of the statutes 
and decisions, both in this country and in Great 
Britain, which bear upon the questions arising 
out of this law. Some of the most im 
portant provisions of this law, including sections 
2,3, 7, and 16 of the Act, and the provision for 
the Commission, have been, in essential particu 
lars, imported from the English statutes which 
have been for many years in operation in Eng 
land and the subject of constant adjudication by 
the English courts.” The citations are very full, 
the cases being classified and arranged, with a 
brief statement of what thay purport, after the 
different sections of the act. The book begins 
witha like annotation of a few clauses of the na- 
tional Constitution, and ends with a brief appez 
dix, containing the substance of the leading Eng 
lish statutes, The author apologizes for a certain 
haste in preparing his book; but it appears to be 
exactly what is needed at the present moment* 

A collection of ‘ Arguments to Courts and Ju 
ries, 1846 1874, by William Johnston, formerly a 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati’ (Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co,), furnishes inte 
resting reading. There are ten of these argu- 
ments; and an address is added on ‘‘ The Right of 
Secession,” delivered in March, 1861. The volume 
will preserve the memory of an able and honored 
lawyer, who still lives at an advanced age. The 
first argument was delivered in Kentucky before 
a Circuit Court,in an extradition case, in 1846. 
A slave had been carried into Ohio in the course 
of business, by one who had hired him. By the 
law of Ohio he was thereby free; but the law of 
Kentucky still held him to be aslave. He was 
afterwards carried back to Kentucky. On re- 
turning to Ohio, he refused to go again to Ken- 
tucky. Thereupon two men, employed by the 
slave-owner, abducted him and returned bim to 
his master. These men were indicted in Ohio for 
kidnapping a free colored person, and their ex- 
tradition was demanded of the Governor of Ken- 
tucky. By a law of 1820 the State of Kentucky 
required its Governor in such circumstances to 
send the alleged fugitive from justice before a 
circuit judge, and if he should be of opinion 
that the fugitive was owner of the slave or 
acted by the owner’s authority, it was his 
duty to aischarge him from custody. . Mr. 
Johnston argued that this law was unconstitu- 
tional. The Kentucky Judge, however, held, in 
an opinion which is preserved at p. 41, that ‘it 
must rest with the Executive to decide whether 
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he will recognize these restrictions as binding on 
bim.” As he had so recognized them in this case, 
the Court deemed its office that of a mere ‘ aux- 
iliary to the Executive,” and that its only duty 
was to ascertain whether the negro was an escap- 
ing slave, and whether the accused were duly 
identified and had acted by the owner’s authori- 
ty. The kidnappers were discharged. The read- 
er is reminded of the well-known later case in 
which the position of these two States was re- 
versed, and when Kentucky vainly endeavored 
to secure extradition from Ohio of a fugitive 
from justice, who was charged with assisting 
slaves to escape—the case of Kentucky v. Denni- 
son, 24 How. 6. 

In an argument for Gov. Bebb, in Illinois, 
charged with manslaughter, there are preserved 
carious details of the rough practices of earlier 
timesin our Western States when a neighbor was 
newly married—-the charivari and the anirugian 
serenade, pp. 128-129. Here is a striking tcuch of 
the old frontier patriotism, in the speech on the 
“ Right of Secession ”: 

“It is over half a century since my venerable 
father threaded the gaps of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and took up bis abode in Ohio, I first 
found myself in a log cabin in the wilderness, 
where night was made hideous by the howling of 
the wolf, and the paths of the woods dangerous 
by the prowling of savage beasts. I have seen 
and felt all the poverty, privations, hardships, 
and toils‘of backwoods life, when shabby little 
pack-horses did the work of commerce now per- 
formed by canals, steamboats, and railroads. 
There were in those days no cities, no crowded 
marts, no splendid feats [sic] and shows to dazzle 
the vision of poor boys. We had but two won- 
derful things to gaze upon and admire—the SuN 
shining in the heavens above, and the FLAG OF 
THE UNION floating over cur heads. AsI grew 
older and more thoughtful, I still associated these 
wonders, I looked upon the sun and said: This 
is the lamp which God in his power has hung 
out to the universe. I looked upon the national 
banner and said: This is the beacon light which 
God in his providence has hung out to the strug- 
gling, bewildered, and faint-hearted votaries of 
freedom throughout the world.” 

Mr. Edmund P. Dole’s ‘Talks about Law’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has forits main object 
** to give the non-professional reader, in a simple 
way, some idea of what law is and how it is ad- 
ministered, such general information . 
as all intelligent persons are expected to have in 
regard to other subjects.” But the trouble is 
that the person for whom this book is meant will 
not read it; it is hopelessly dry. The book isan 
attractive one to look at; it has been prepared 
with a good deal of labor; and it appears to be 
accurate —certainly in the main. But of insight, 
of historical research, of any deep knowledge of 
the subject or skill in presenting it, there is small 
trace. A student of law might perhaps get some- 
thing from it; butit would not quicken him. 

* Outlines of [International Law, with an Account 
of its Origin and Sources and of its Historical 
Development,’ by Prof. George B. Davis of West 
Point (Harper & Bros.), is a book which has been 
prepared with excellent judgment, and is well 
calculated to interest and inform the class of 
readers for whom it wasintendec, ‘It has been 
my purpose,” says the author,;*‘ to provide a work 
sufficiently elementary in character to be within 
the reach of students and others who may desire 
to gain some knowledge of the general principles 
of international law.” The book is well and care- 
fully written, and presents the subject and the 
development of it in a manner that will meet the 
requirements of the legal student and of the 
thoughtful general reader. 


Haifa; or, Life in Modern Palestine. By Lau- 
rence Oliphant. Edited, with introduction, by 
Charles A. Dana. Harper & Bros, 1887. 

Mr. Dana’s introduction to Mr Oliphant’s let- 

ters is very brief, being hardly more than a re- 





commendation of them to the reader as the work 
of one whose judgment and accuracy may be en- 
tirely relied upon. As originally printed, they 
passed through Mr. Dana’s hands, and at his 
urgency they have been brought together in a 
book. It would have been still better if their 
contents had been made into a book with some 
division of subject and order of arrangement. 
Whatever loss of freshness this would have en- 
tailed, would have been more than made good by 
the greater clearness of impression certain to re- 
sult from such a method. As it is, the letters 
jump about from place to place in a somewhat 
bewildering manner. Moreover, Mr. Oliphant is 
betrayed by the fulness of his own knowledge 
into an under-estimate of his readers’ ignorance. 
He does a good deal of ‘‘ thinking under ground ”— 
starts in the middle of a thing as abruptly as 
Robert Browning, allowing the reader to orient 
himself as best he can as he goeson. But the 
letters are of much greater value than any that 
could be written by a vacation tourist, however 
much on the alert. They are the cutcome of a 
three-years’ residence in Palestine, much of it 
in Haifa, a few miles east of the projecting point 
of Carmel, but including many journeys to and 
fro, much exploration, and an occasional stay of 
months in other places than Haifa, with a view 
to the most perfect possible assimilation of alien 
customs, manners, modes of thought and iife. 

The tone of the book is very different from that 
of books of Palestinian travel generally. Mr. 
Oliphant is pot easily ecstatic. He is as little 
superlative as Mr. Emerson could ask. His tem- 
per is not that of Browning’s traveller who 
'_“gaw the ark atop of Ararat, 


But did not climb there since ’twas getting dusk, 
And robber bands infest the mountain’s foot.”’ 


Conventionally, if not profoundly, he accepts the 
New Testament record of events as historically 
true ; but if the record is not consistent, his sense 
and not his sensibility helps him to a conclusion. 
For example: Matthew locates the story of the 
devil in the swine in the country of the Gerge- 
senes; Mark and Luke, in the country of the 
Gadarenes. Of course there were two miracles, 
says the average apologist. But if there was 
one in the country of the Gadarenes, says Mr. 
Oliphant, the swine must have descended twelve 
hundred feet to the Yarumk, swum that river, 
clambered up the opposite bank, and then raced 
about six miles across the plain before they could 
reach the margin of the lake. Of course a herd 
of swine with the devil in them might do almost 
anything ; but Mr. Oliphant inclines to the read- 
ing ‘* Gergesenes,” because it is exactly suited to 
their country in the vicinity of Kersa. The 
reader who goes to Mr. Oliphant’s book for the 
charm of sentimental association will be griev- 
ously disappointed. In a cold, dry way, he indi- 
cates the connection of this or that place with 
New Testament persons and events; but he is 
never deeply moved, nor does he attempt to move 
his readers. His interest in Palestinian explora- 
tion is very great, but it is archeological, not 
emotional. The negative results of the explorers 
do not trouble him at all. He does not pretend 
to have done anything considerable himself in 
the way of archzological discovery. He has 
availed himself freely of the publications of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund Society of London, 
which are not accessible to the general reader. 
Not the least of his service is his popularizing 
these costly and elaborate publications. 

The interest of Mr. Oliphant’s letters is far less 
that of pious association or archeological dis- 
covery than that of social and political conditions 
existing at the present time. The modernness 
of the situation is the continual surprise. Mr. 
Olipbant finds that Palestine, in spite of many 
drawbacks, has attractions as a residence su- 
perior to those of any other country in which 














his lot bas been cast. If the many colonists 
who are flocking there are of the same opi- 
nion, Daniel Deronda’s scheme, in which George 
Eliot had a very real interest, may have been 
less chimerical than many of her readers thought 
it at the time. The colonizing tendency is at the 
front in the majority of Mr. Oliphant’s letters. 
One of the most interesting and important of the 

colonial enterprises is that of the German Chris- 

tian Adventists, followers of Prof. Christopher 

Hoffman of Wiirtemberg, who, after studying at 

Tiibingen, became a minister of the Lutheran 

Church, which he vainly endeavored to reform 

from the inside, and then broke away to set up 

the kingdom under his own personal supervision. 

The conjunction of fanatical piety with indus- 

trial prudence has often been observed, These 

German Adventists in Palestine afford a new ex- 

ample. Their principal obstacle has been the de- 

termination of the Government to prevent the 

legalization.of their land titles if possible. This 

obstacle has at length been surmounted, and the 

colonies, four in number, the principal one at 

Haifa, src. entering on a period of comparative 

prosperity, while the influence of their enter- 

prising and industrious spirit on the surrounding 

Arab population is already evident. There are 

seven or eight colonies of Russian and Rumanian 

Jewish refugees. They are working hard against 

such odds as only the Turkish Government can 

oppose to any decent enterprise, but they do not 

make such good agriculturists as the Jews who 

are native to the country. The Haluka, i. e., the 

tax of all Jews outside of Palestine for the sup- 

port of Palestinian Jews, is a greater obstacle, in 

Mr. Oliphant’s opinion, than Government ob- 

struction. Itissimply a premium upon mendi- 

cancy. The agglomeration of different nationali- 

ties is remarkable. In some places there are 

eight or nine varieties living together witha 

good deal of mutual toleration. Mr. Oliphant is 

not nearly so pessimistic about the possibilities 

of progress in Palestine as many writers whose 
acquaintance with the matter is far less than his. 

Three common prejudices against Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine he considers about equally un- 

sound. They are that Jews cannot be agricultu- 

rists; that the country is infertile; and that it is 
unsafe. A railroad from Hauran, the grain dis- 
trict east of the Jordan, to Acre is likely to be 
built, surveys for it having been made. This 
will be a great industrial advantage. A more 
astonishing scheme for bringing Palestine into 
active relations with the outside world is that for 
a ship canal from the Red Sea to the Mediterra- 
nean, which, commencing at Haifa, should be 
cut through the plain of Esdraelon to the Valley 
of the Jordan, and connect the lower end of the 
Dead Sea with the Red Sea by a section debouch- 
ing at Akaba. But this is not calculated to dis- 
turb M. de Lesseps’s peace of mind. 

Mr. Oliphant has several letters on the Druses, 
their characteristics, their beliefs, their festivals. 
There are three groups of them, one in Upper 
Galilee, one in the mountains of Lebanon, and 
one east of the Jordan. They furnish the Sultan 
with 25,000 of his best fighting men. They have 
some very trying ways, but were, on the whole, 
the best people to live with whom Mr. Oliphant 
found in Palestine, and he gave them a fair trial. 
There is some likelihood that the three groups will 
coalesce in the region east of the Jordan, Of the 
letters dealing with the archxological side of Pa- 
lestine and its historical associations, that upon 
the Sea of Galilee in the time of Christ is ore of 
the most interesting. Mr. Uliphant here urges 
the consideration, of which little is made by the 
average Christian tourist, that the most flourish- 
ing period of Jewish history was subsequent to 
the time of Christ. Hisstyle has seldom so much 
warmth and glow as where he endeavors to re- 
construct for the imagination the shores of Ge- 
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nesareth as they appeared to Jesus. Of the two 
places which dispute the site of Capernaum he in- 
clines to Tell Hum, the more southern of the two, 
which are only a few miles apart. A chapter on 
‘Traditional Sites at Jerusalem” arrives at the 
conclusion that ‘the Holy City of the world, 
par excellence, contains within its walls more sa- 
cred shams and impostures than any other city in 
the worli.” It is impossible to avoid the feeling 
that the results of Palestinian exploration so far 
have been much more largely negative than posi- 
tive. For those who like to be fooled there is no 
lack of holy places, but Mr. Oliphant’s temper is 
indicated by his question when shown the stone 
on which Lazarus sat when the dog licked his 
sores—‘* Where is the dog?” Bethlehem, Betha- 
ny, the Mount of Olives—these can be identified; 
but there are two Gethsemanes in dispute be- 
tween the Greek and Latin Churches; the rock- 
hewn tomb of Jesus is certainly not where it is 
commonly wept over, and the same is true of 
Calvary. Of the possible identification of the 
former, Mr. Oliphant is perhaps too easily per- 
suaded. The siteof the Temple has been deter- 
mined, though not ths area it covered. The Pool 
of Siloam has been successfully identified, and 
the course of the city walls prior to the siege of 
Titus is well agreed upon ‘except by those who 
are fatally affected by their religious senti- 
ments.” Much more has been done to identify 
places spoken of by Josephus than to identify 
those mentioned in the New Testament. It 
seems not unlikely that the tomb of Nicode- 
mus, so called, is the tomb of the early Hebrew 
Kivgs, though here, again, Mr. Oliphant im- 
presses us as too easily persuaded. But it is suf- 
ficiently certain that the tombs of the Kings are 
not where they are generally shown, on the hill 
of the upper city, where there are no ancient 
tombs at all. 

Much of the most attractive part of Mr. Oli- 
phant’s letters is purely incidental, so that no 
idea of it can be got except by going to his book. 





George Canning. By Frank H. Hill. [Eoglish 
Worthies Series.] D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 
Or Canning most people know nothing except 
that he was an “ English worthy.” His name is 
familiar enough, but his achievements are only 
vaguely associated with his name. He is the au- 
thor of one historic sentence, ‘‘ | called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old”; and we apprehend that his best claim to 
enduring remembrance will be found in the re- 
sults of the policy thus indicated. Nor is this 
remembrance altogether a grateful one. Can- 
ning’s influence enabled the Spanish-American 
colonies to achieve their independence; but he 
seems to have cared little for that result. As he 
himself says, he was determined that if France 
conquered Spain, it should not be Spain with the 
Indies. The South American republics were to- 
lerated, therefore, because it was not for the inte- 
rest of England that they should be subject to a 
rival Power. The policy of Canning was benefi- 

cent, but he was not meritorious. 

His part in the suppression of the slave trade 
was a more honorable one. It is true that, early 
in his Parliamentary career, he made a speech in 
which he said that if he were a negro he should 
prefer slavery in the West Indies to having his 
throat cut in Africa. But he was really in ear- 
nest in his efforts to induce the great Powers to 
unite in the suppression of this iniquitous traffic, 
and he procured at least a formal adhesion to his 
views at the Congress of Verona. The real ob- 
stacle was the greed of France. Four years 
later, at Paris, Canning urged upon the Bishop 
of Hermopolhs (Minister of Worship) the desira- 
bility of obtaining a Papal bull against the slave 
trade. He gave the following account of his 





success : ‘* When, after describing its anti-Chris- 
tian character and all its horrors in practice 
(most eloquently, as I flattered myself), | ended 
by saying, ‘And it is now with Catholic coun- 
tries only that the shame and criminality of this 
monstrous traffic rests,’ my convert (as I hoped 
to find him) answered, with the greatest mildness 
and simplicity, ‘ Apparemment ils en ont plus de 
besoin.’ ” 

We may also attribute to Canning some share 
in the credit of freeing Greece from the barba- 
rous oppression of the Turks, although the battle 
of Navarino was fought two months after his 
death. But here, as well as in the matters al- 
ready referred to, we do not find Mr. Hill’s treat- 
ment sufficiently thorough. If he bad set before 
himself the definite object of explaining Can- 
ning’s relation to these affairs, he would have 
left a more distinct impression upon his read- 
ers. As it is, we lose ourselves among details, 
and fail to get a satisfactory idea of the na- 
ture of Canning’s influence. He clearly ranked 
with Pitt and Fox as an orator, but his oratory 
was that of an actor. Asa public man he could 
not have been so generally disliked and distrust- 
ed as he was without good cause. He seems to 
have been his own worst enemy, to have been the 
vicham of his own selfish ambition. Had he 
thought more of principle and less of himself, he 
mignt have won greater fame than that of Pitt; 
but his vanity blinded him to his opportunity, 
and the control of the destinies of his country 
passed into other hands. He was responsible for 
the destruction of the Danish fleet in the harbor 
of Copenhagen; but this brilliant exploit was al- 
most upon a par with that proposed by Themisto 
cles to Aristides, and characterized by the latter 
as equally advantageous and dishonorable. 

So far as the internal history of England is 
concerned, it is hardly too much to say that Can- 
ning deserves to be remembered chiefly for his 
clever satirical verses. Mr. Hill gives some of 
these, which are of different degrees of merit. 
The chapter entitled ** Attacks on Addington ” 
contains many entertaining specimens. The 
‘* Friend of Humanity and the Knife-grinder "— 
which, by the way, is not mentioned here—is a 
good example of Canning’s talent for this sort of 
work, and is of its kind a classic. Mr. Hill evi- 
dently understood that he had a very difficult 
task before him in writing this life, and he has 
not spared bis labor. -Nevertheless he does not 
seem to us to have mastered his subject. His 
style, however, is spirited, and it is convenient 
to have so readable a sketch of a man really little 
known. 





A Philosophical Study : Grammar and Language. 
An Attempt at the Introduction ot Logic into 
Grammar. By Ed. L. Starck. Boston: W. B. 
Clarke & Carruth. 1897. 

Mr. STARCK is a self-taught linguist who de- 

scribes himself as knowing seven languages so 

far as to be able to use them with understanding 

—six modern languages and Latin. He has been 

much troubled by the grammars. They do not 

agree about the number of the parts of speech, 
or the moods, and many other things. They are 
not profound enough. Mr. Starck wishes to 
ground them on more solid foundations. It would 
seem at first as though he could hardly hope to 
doit. He divides grammar into phonetic, mor- 

phology of words and of forms, construction, and 
syntax. As to ‘ phonetic,” he says, ‘*‘ Mknow no- 
thing about it.” He might say the same of ‘*mor- 
phology” also, for he expressly disclaims all 
knowledge of philology. As to “ construction” 
and “syntax,” he is suffering from an embarrass- 
ment of riches. He says “the frequent occur- 
rence of faulty constructions and of defective ar- 
rangements of words finds in my case an expla- 





nation in the handling of several languages at 
one time.” His syntax, it seems, is “a kind of a 
mixtum compositum of several languages,” due 
to the structure of his sensoriwm, In these con- 
ditions it is plain Mr. Starck could not make a 
grammar, since he knows nothing about some of 
the subjects treated in a grammar, and has only 
a hotchpot of the others. But a good head is 
better than a full one. Mr. Starck sees certain 
advantages in his position. ‘* The fact that I do 
not possess any philological knowledge,” he says, 
‘‘and that the heavy weight of numberless yo- 
lumes of phonetic facts and historical details does 
not keep my head down, enables me much better 
to survey the linguistic fleld before me and to 
discover its general lexicographical features.” 
What he can do he is willing to do. He proposes 
to introduce philosophy and logic into grammar ; 
not any particular system of philosophy or logic, 
apparently ; there is no mdication that he knows 
any. He thinks, most likely, that a man with » 
good head can think sagaciously and profoundly 
on any subject. Mixing brains with granimar 
seems to be what he means by introducing logic 
and philosophy into it. The book consists of four 
essays—on classification, the sentence, forms and 
inflections, the order of words, A large part of 
itis a statement of the facts which give rise to 
certain linguistic phenomena, and contains no 

thing new or specially striking. But the author 
thinks that he bas struck an idea which will re 

duce grammar to a system. This idea is the 
Duality of Language. Language is partly sub 

jective and partly objective. He calls the pro 

nouns subjective nouns and subjective adjectives, 
the conjunctions subjective abbreviations; other 
words are objective. He talks about the subjec 

tive and objective in connection with moods, nu 

merals, prepositions, the arrangement of words, 
and other topics, as philologists do. But no par- 
ticnlar uUlumination comes from it. The whole 
working out is fragmentary and crude, It is a 
pity that he cannot endure philologists. He 
would have found the subjective and objective 
elements of the Indo-European speeches philo- 
sophically and logically set forth and expounded 
in their pages. But he rages at the thought of 
learning from philologists. He empties on them 
all the hard words of bis seven languages, janot- 
ism, galimatias, and amphigouri, Sprach- 
Pfuscher, and Philologaster, allina heap, It is 
good luck that he knows no Greek. 
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lished Voyages and Travels. Subscription, One Guinea a 
year. Two volumes issued annually. 


orks y issued: 
*1. Observations of Sir Ric hard A a (Bethune). 
*2. Select Letters of COLU MBUS (Major). 
*3. RALEIGH’S Discoverie of Guiana eee. 
. Sir a DRAKE’S Voyage (Cool: ots 
. Earl opane to CATHAIA b T -— 
b ST RACH Travaile intc V facta inter 3 
. HAKLUYT’S Discovery of AMERIC. ats HL Jones). 
L Collection of Documents on JAPAN (R 
¥. DE SOTO’S Discove: war ome Conauestof FLOR A (Rye). 
19 and 12. Notes upon RUSSIA (Major). 
11. COATS pny e Of Hudeon’s Bey (Barrow vy, 10s 
*13. GERRIT D. R. Three Voyages by EAST 


(Beke). 
14 and 15. MENDOZA4’S China (Staunton and Major). 
16. The World qpesmpanses by Sir FRANCIS DRAKE 
_ DORLEANS* History of the Saatae 2 Congeerene We 


subdued China(Lord Elles: and Major 
52 on SPITZBERGEN and GREEN. 


Bolton Corn 
EY, RUSSLA” at close of 16th 


158. 
a BENZONI in America (Admiral Smyth). 


INDIA in the Fifteenth Century (Major). 8s. 6d. 
, + are S WEST INDIES(Alice Wilmere). 8s. ae. 
Expeditions into Valley of AMAZON ye 
. Early Indications of AUSTRALIA (Major). 10s 
Embassy 0 , 4 ty GONZALES DE CLAVIJO (Mark- 


ham). 
. Henry HUDSON ‘the Navigator ( Asher). 
28. Exped’n of URSUA & AGUIRRE (Bollacrt & Mark- 


Bor! 

. Life of Alonzo Enriquez DE GUZMAN (Markham). 
30. Discoveries of the World by GALVANO (Bethune). 
81. Marvels Described by FRIAR JORDANUS (Yule). 


89. Travels of Ludovico di VARTHEMA (Badger). 15s. 
83. Travels of CIEZA DE LEON (Markham). 15s. 
84. Narrative of Pascual DE ANDAGOYA (Markham). 


35. BARBOSA, E. Africa and Malabar (Hon. 4. Stanley). 
36 and 37. CATHAY and the Way Thither. 2 vols. (Yule). 
38. FROBISHER’S Three Voyages (Admiral Collinson). 
39. DE MORGA’S Philippines (Ld. Stanley of Alderley). 


40. HERMAN CORTES’ Honduras (De Gayangos). 88 6d. 
41 and * —_— Commentaries of YNCAS (Markham). 


42. VASOO nyt GAMA’S Three Voy: (Ld. Stanley). 15s. 
43. ~ letters of COLUMBUS (Major). 15s. 
44. 1 and Seyyids of Oman (Badger) 15s. 
46. DE BETHENCO ae Canarian (Major). 10s. 
ey eee! . ae 
tes an 
£9. BARLAKO and SONTARINE S PERSIA La Stanley). 


50. Voyages of the ZENI (Major). 8s. 6d. 
61. Captivity of HANS STADE (Burton). 
5%. MAGE N’S Voyage Round the World (La, Stanley). 


Commentaries of DALBOQUERQUE er] 
Hr renee T DE VEER’S s Voyages of Barents to N. EA‘ 
nen 


(Koolemans 

56. LANCASTER’ 8 Voyages (Mar kham). 10s. 

67. HAWKINS’ Vo: ages Markham). 15s. 

68. SCHLLTBERGER’S Travels (Telfer). 10s. 

59. DAVIS’ Voyages (Capt. Markham). Map of the World 


A. D. 1600. 20s. 
60 and =. | History of INDIES (Markham). 
a 





63. BAFFIN’S Voyages rey 

64. ALVAREZ’ Embass: ABYSSINIA (Ld. Stanley). 

65. Capt. John Smith’s ERMUDAS (Leteoy). 

= and #7. RICHARD COCKS’ Diary, 2 vols. mason). 
CIEZA de LEON, Becatete - ; oy (Markham 

90. and 71. LINSCHOTEN’S E. cS (Burnell and Tiele). 

72 and = ee of ANT HON’ KINSON, RUSSiA 

Persia, 2 vols. (Morgan and Coote). 

* Out - print. A few copies of those works to which 
prices are attached are on sale to the public, and may be 
obtained through any bookstore. 

The fiewe works are now being delivered to mem- 

Sir W DGES’ Journal in BENGAL and Persia 

. Pe RARD DE LAVAL’S Maldive Islands (Gray). 

tions of other Works from me ge ym editors are 

solicited. Favorable terms of —— of back volumes 

by Menibers and others may be had on Coq kG to Mr. 
C. J, CLarg, 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, Eng! 
COL. H. YULE, President. 

E. DELMAR MORGAN, Hon, Sec. 


RARE BOOK CATALOGUE 
AUTOGRAPH CATALOGUE 
Either anna voce ani stamp. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 


744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











THE BLIND BROTHER. 


By HoMER GREENE. 1%mo, cloth, 23@ pp., 1 
illustrations, 90 cents. 


“‘There are 4,000,000 boys in the United 
States from 10 to 16 years of age. This story 
was written for them. We wish every one of 
the number to read it. A style of writing 
more simple, clear, direct, forcible, and attrac- 
tive could not be desired.”—Natl. Republican, 
Washington, D. C. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND READ- 
ing. A Manual for Teachers. By Anna B. Badlam of 
the Rice Training School, Boston. $1.50. 


ROSMINWNI’S RULING PRINCIPLE OF METHOD AP-.- 
lied to Education. Transla from the Italian by 
rs. William Grey of London, Eng. $1.40, 


DEUTSCHE BOVECE RTE D BIBLIOTHEK. Vol. I 
Selected and Annotated by Dr 5 — Bernhardt of 
the Washington High School. 75 cents 


THE STUDY OF RHETORIC IN THE COLLEGE 
Course. J. F. Genung, Prof. of Rhetoric in Am- 
berst it College. 25 cents. 


READY JUNE 10. 
= Es RTH IN seas i A HASUAs OF ASTRONO- 
ical phy. y kdw. P ackson, Ins tor in 
Belence in the , PRK Latin School 30 cents. 


SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION: A HISTORY AND CRI- 
ticism of the Principles, Methods, Organization, and 
Moral Discipline advocated by Eminent Education 
ists. By John Gill, Normal College, Cheltenham, 
Engiand. New Edition. $1. 


READY JUNE 15. 


NOTES ON THE BARLY TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
By Mrs. Frank Malleson. Third Edition. 60 cents 





Sent postpaid on receiptof prices given above. 


D.C. ae & CO., Publishers 
ton, New York, ona Chicago. 


“It has remained for an _ Italian 
writer to give to English-speaking peo- 
ple the best book for boys that has yet 
been written. We say this with Tom 
Brown’s delightful school days fresh in 
our recollection.”—Portland Press. 
CUORE, an Italian Schoolboy’s Journal. By Ep- 

MUND DE AMICIS. Translated from the 39th 


Italian edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
137 Astor Place, New York. 


Germany. 

PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Eldena, Pommern. Tho- 
rough study of Ce as and other branches. 
Summer resort fi Fine Cm Isle 
of Rugern, Unive qs ES For ulars 
address PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D. o ane, Iowa. 

Low Prices on my New Catalogue of 
AMERICANA AND MISC. BOOKS, 
Tuos. J. TaYLor, Taunton, Mass. 
ARGAINS 1N CHOICE BOOKS. Send 
for catalogues. LORRAINE & Co., 41 W. 3ist 8t., N. Y. 
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